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COMMENT 


THE President’s proclamation convoking the Senate in extra 
session at noon on the 5th of March affords conclusive proof 
of his determination to secure the ratification of the canal 
treaty with Colombia and of the reciprocity treaty with Cuba. 
Should either of those treaties now fail to be ratified, the 
American people will know on whom to fix responsibility. 
Public opinion will justify Mr. Roosevelt in keeping the 
Senate in session all summer sooner than acquiesce in the 
rejection of either convention. The admission of Cuban sugar 
to our markets on terms that will assure to the planters a 
reasonable profit, and thus avert the extinction of a branch 
of agriculture upon which the prosperity of the island depends, 
has been recognized as a sacred duty not only by Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt, but by every right-minded 
American. It has never been opposed by anybody except 
‘the representatives of the beet-sugar industry and of the 
Louisiana cane-growers, who have seemed to care more for 
their selfish interests than for the national honor. It is not 
by the President, but by the peremptory dictates of the popu- 
lar heart and conscience, that the Senate will be coerced into 
pursuing a righteous course in this matter. The Legislatures 
of many States in which the sugar beet is extensively culti- 
vated have unmistakably indicated their wish to see justice 
done to Cuba. We did not emancipate the island in order to 
condemn it to destitution. As to the canal treaty, there is 
not a doubt that, more than two-thirds of the Senators are 
ready and eager to sanction it whenever they are permitted to 
vote. 


The long and discreditable failure of the State of Dela- 
ware to secure any representation in the Senate of the United 
States was brought to an end on Monday, March 2, by the 
twenty-one Union Republicans who accepted the proposal of 
the ten Regular Republicans (of whom only eight had proved 
steadfast in their opposition to Addicks) that each faction 
should designate a candidate for Senator other than Addicks, 
the long term naturally being conceded to the majority. The 
designated candidates, who were, of course, elected, were, for 
the long term, James Frank Allee, a firm friend of Addicks: 

and, for the short term, Dr. Louis Heisler Ball, a stanch 


Regular, and the present Representative of Delaware in the 
Lower House of Congress. It will be remembered that, some 
time ago, the Union Republicans offered to go into caucus 
with the Regulars, and to stipulate that neither of the candi- 
dates selected by the caucus should be Addicks. This offer 
was refused by the Regulars, on the ground that they were 
as much opposed to Addicksism as to Addicks himself, and 
would not vote for any of his friends. Subsequently, most 
of the Regulars, and almost all of the Democrats, seemed to 
be on the verge of an agreement to elect a Regular Republi- 
can for the long term, and to leave the short term vacant. 
Could that agreement have been carried out, it seems to on- 
lookers that the Regulars would have been placed in a posi- 
tion stronger than that which they now occupy. As a matter 
of fact, to what extent can the actual outcome of the pro- 
tracted contest be regarded by them as a triumph? Unques- 
tionably they have succeeded in keeping Addicks out of the 
Federal Senate, for a time, but they have had to swallow Ad- 
dicksism, since they have co-operated in giving the long-term 
Senatorship to an Addicks man. 


It will have been observed that the National Republican 
Editorial Association, which held a meeting at Washington 
the other day, refrained from commending the course pur- 
sued by the President toward the “ Lily White” Republicans 
in the Southern States. It will also have been noticed that 
the editors greeted Senator Hanna with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. We presume it to be well-nigh certain that Mr. Roose- 
velt will get very few, if any, of the delegates from the 
Southern States to the next Republican national convention. 
It was those delegates, it will be remembered, who enabled 
Harrison to beat Blaine in the convention of 1892. The 
delegates from most of the States on which the Republicans 
rely for electoral votes were disposed to favor Blaine. It is 
reported that Mr. Roosevelt does not desire a nomination un- 
less it comes to him from delegates representing the States 
that the Republicans are sure, or have a fair chance, of carry- 
ing. A nomination given under such conditions he would 
deem almost equivalent to an election, but he would look with 
grave misgiving on the result of a nomination bestowed under 
other circumstances. It is probable that some Republican 
statesmen would be less squeamish, and. would accept a 
nomination, no matter from what sections it might come. 
That Mr. Roosevelt can get the delegates from almost all of 
the States west of the Mississippi seems at the present hour 
to be assured. It is by no means so certain that he can get 
the delegates of Ohio and other States of the Central West, 
and there‘ may be a fight for the delegates of New York. It 
is conceivable that the opposition to Mr. Roosevelt may be so 
strong that the delegates from Pennsylvania would turn the 
scale. What would Senator Quay do then? Probably he 
does not know himself, although he has hitherto professed 
to be a zealous supporter of the President. The truth un- 
questionably is, with regard to Republican delegates from 
most of the Southern States, that they possess altogether too 
much power over nominations in Republican national con- 
ventions. But for Senator Hanna, who resisted the demand 
for a reduction of that power in 1896 and again in 1900, the 
demand would have been granted by a Republican national 
convention. 


Mr. Bryan in his Commoner has served notice on Chief- 
Judge Parker of New York that the latter may as well save 
himself the worry of a campaign if his acceptance of a 
nomination depends on the adoption of a platform that repu- 
diates the Kansas City platform. The words do not imply a 
threat to bolt on the part of Mr. Bryan and his friends, for, 
as the context shows, the word campaign, as used in the Com- 
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moner, means a campaign for the nomination, and not a cam- 
paign for election. Mr. Bryan assumes that Chief-Judge 
Parker will not accept a nomination, for the reason that the 
Kansas City platform will be reaffirmed by the next Demo- 
cratic national convention. That platform will be reaffirmed, 
he says, because the Kansas City platform Democrats will at- 
tend the next national convention. We have never doubted 
that Mr. Bryan will have a following in the next convention, 
but why should he take for granted that it will constitute a 
majority? Nobody knows better than Mr. Bryan that the be- 
lievers in that platform did not constitute a genuine majority 
at Kansas City. Senator Money of Mississippi, who had been 
a strong supporter of free silver in 1896, told the platform 
committee at Kansas City that a canvass of the convention 
made by the chairman of each State delegation showed that 
less than one-fifth of the delegates favored the insertion of a 
sixteen-to-one plank. It is well known that, after a twelve 
hours’ discussion, the insertion of the plank was carried in the 
platform committee by the vote of the delegate from Hawaii, 
a newly acquired Territory unrepresented in the electoral col- 
leges. Nor is this all. Four other votes for the silver plank 
were cast in the platform committee by delegates from Terri- 
tories that could give no electoral votes for President. On 
the other hand, of the thirteen Southern States that consti- 
tute the backbone of the Democratic party, nine voted against 
the free-silver plank. It is further to be borne in mind that 
even the ultimate majority of one in the platform com- 
mittee would not have been obtained but for Mr. Bryan’s 
threat that he would not accept the nomination unless the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one were dis- 
tinctly called for. 





In view of these facts, one is led to ask what Mr. Bryan 
means when he says that the Kansas City platform Demo- 
erats will attend the next national convention. Does he 
mean that the convention will be attended by those who 
heartily approved of free silver at Kansas City, and who 
needed no threat on Mr. Bryan’s part to induce them to vote 
for the insertion of the silver plank? This he must mean, 
for he well knows that a threat on his part to decline a re- 
nomination would be futile, since nobody intends to renomi- 
nate him in 1904, and he has himself repeatedly declared that 
he is not a candidate. Does he think, then, that the convinced 
free-silver men will be more numerous in the convention 
next year than they were at Kansas City? This he cannot 
believe. He knows that free silver is incomparably weaker, 
even in the silver-producing States, than it was four years ago. 
He knows that he has not the slightest chance of procuring the 
insertion of a free-silver plank in the next platform framed 
by a Democratic national convention. Why, then, does he 
assert the contrary? Why does he virtually tell Chief-Judge 
Parker that the next convention will adopt the Kansas City 
platform? Two motives for the wild declaration are con- 
ceivable. He may desire to encourage his following, which 
is dwindling rapidly, and he may wish to intimate to Chief- 
Judge Parker and other possible candidates of the conserva- 
tive element in the Democracy that he (Bryan) must not be 
left altogether out of the reckoning, but that he must be 
treated with the consideration due to a man who has twice been 
the nominee of a great political party for the highest national 
office. We ourselves think that now and hereafter Mr. Bryan 
should be treated with deference in all ways except as regards 
the formation of the Democratic platform, as to which his 
views, unfortunately, seem irreconcilable with those who now 
constitute a very large majority of the organization. There 
is no reason, however, why Mr. Bryan should not adhere to 
the Democratic party even if some planks in the next plat- 
form should meet with his disapproval. In supporting the 
candidate of the convention under such conditions, he would 
be doing precisely what Chief-Judge Parker did in 1896 and 
1900, and what Mr. Bryan himself has repeatedly declared it 
to be the duty of all Democrats to do. .No sane Democrat de- 
sires to drive Mr. Bryan out of the party, and Mr. Bryan on 
his part is too young and has too bright a future before him 
to pursue the rule-or-ruin policy adopted by the aged Van 
Buren in 1848. 


Of the $35,000,000 which the Cuban Congress has authorized 
the Executive Department of the insular government to 
borrow, all but $4,000,000 is to be applied to the payment of 
officers and soldiers who took part in the late insurrection, 
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and to the discharge of debts contracted by the chiefs of the 
revolutionary army between February 24 and September 
19, 1895, and all the subsequent debts contracted by the revo- 
lutionary government of which Sefior Palma was the head. 
Not more than $4,000,000 can be assigned to the discharge of 
the last-named ‘classes of obligations. In other words, if we 
assume that the bonds are sold at par, $26,000,000 will be dis- 
tributed among the officers and men who profess to have taken 
part in the last uprising against Spain. That is to say, pro- 
vided there were 26,000 of them, they would get on an average 
$1000 apiece. There is no reason to believe ‘that from Feb- 
tuary, 1895, up to the evacuation of Cuba by the Spanish 
troops, there were 26,000 Cubans under arms, or anything like 
that number. We tried in vain to obtain an authentic list of 
the officers and enlisted men when, soon after our provisional 
occupation of the island, we made Cuba a present of $3,000,000 
for the purpose of preventing the transformation of the alleged 
patriot-heroes into brigands. Under the so-called Platt amend- 
ment to the Cuban constitution, our government would have 
a right to protest against the issue of the bonds, if it were 
improbable that interest and sinking-funds could be provided 
without crippling the resources needed for the proper adminis- 
tration of the island’s affairs. As a matter of fact, the interest 
and sinking-fund required for the bonds are to be obtained 
from new sources of revenue, namely, from taxes on liquors 
and matches, on cigars for export at the rate of two dollars 
per thousand, and on cigars for domestic consumption at one 
dollar a thousand, and on sugar, which will be taxed five cents 
a bag containing 350 pounds. It is computed that these taxes 
will yield an annual income of $2,500,000. If this expectation 
is realized, there will be no need of trenching on the customs 
revenue, most of which is needed for the ordinary expenses of 
administration. There is, moreover, but little doubt that, 
when the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty is confirmed, the pur- 
chasing power of the island will be much increased, and that, 
consequently, the customs revenue will be expanded, notwith- 
standing the diminished duties leviable upon imports from 
the United States. 


The Pennsylvania House of Representatives has rejected a 
resolution asking Congress to call a convention to propose an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution making United States 
Senators elective by the direct vote of the people of each 
State. There are, it will be remembered, two methods of 
amending the Constitution provided by the fifth article of 
that document. In the first place, the Congress, whenever 
two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, may pro- 
pose specific amendments, which shall be valid when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or 
by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress. Ex- 
perience has shown, what might have been foreseen, that this 
method of amending the Constitution can never be made 
operative as regards the mode of choosing United States 
Senators, for the reason that two-thirds of the Senate will 
never accede to the proposal. Those, therefore, who desire the 
election of Senators by the people of their respective States 
have been compelled to fall back on the alternative mode of 
amending the Constitution. The fifth article of that docu- 
ment further provides that, on the application of the Legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the States, Congress shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, as in the former 
case, will become valid when ratified by the Legislatures or 
conventions of three-fourths of the States. In other words, 
this method of amending the Constitution is mandatory, and 
cannot be thwarted or evaded by the United States Senate. 


It is extremely doubtful, however, whether two-thirds of the 


‘State Legislatures will ever insist upon the convocation of a 


constitutional convention. For two reasons. In the first 
place, there is no ground for believing that Senators chosen 
by the popular vote would be men of higher character than 
Senators chosen by a Legislature. In the’ former case, a 
candidate for Senator would be nominated by a State con- 
vention, and experience has shown that it is just as easy for 
wire-pullers to manipulate a State convention as it is to 
manipulate a State Legislature. In the second place, the 
fifth article of the Constitution does not limit the constitu- 
tional convention which Congress is bound to call on the 
application of two-thirds of the State Legislatures to any 
particular amendments. On the contrary, the convention 
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would be at liberty to propose such amendments as it chose, 
and it might use its plenary powers as sweepingly as did the 
Philadelphia Convention in 1787, which, having been brought 
together for the purpose of amending the Articles of Con- 
federation in some particulars, swept them out of existence. 
The small States have everything to dread from a constitu- 
tional convention which would have plenary powers; for the 
convention, holding that it could no more be bound by the 
text of an old instrument which it was authorized to recon- 
struct from top to bottom than was the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, which had.no such authority, would probably proceed to 
extinguish the last clause of the fifth article, which pro- 
vides that no State without its consent shall be deprived of 
its equal suffrage in the Senate. The only safeguard for the 
rotten boroughs is to avert the convocation of a constitu- 
tional convention, and to insist that all changes in the Con- 
stitution shall be specific amendments proposed by Congress. 


Although the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the lottery cases has been differently interpreted, accord- 
ing to the varying interests and wishes of the interpreter, its 
significance can hardly be mistaken by any clear-headed man 
who carefully examines the majority and minority opinions. 
Following the custom of the highest Federal tribunal, the five 
members whose views were expressed by Justice Harlan con- 
fined themselves to the particular question before them, which 
was, Does the power to regulate inter-State commerce give 
Congress the power to prohibit the conveyance of lottery 
tickets by independent carriers from one State to another? 
They refrained from saying in so many words that the power 
to regulate includes the power to prohibit in all cases. It is 
true that, in order to decide the particular question before it, 
the court had to lay down the principle that the power given 
to Congress by the Constitution to regulate inter-State com- 
merce is unlimited. At the same time, Justice Harlan de- 
clared that the exercise of that power could not be arbitrary. 

That is to say, the United States Supreme Court may inquire, 
in any case where the power to regulate is extended to pro- 
hibition of commerce in a given commodity, whether the exer- 
cise of the power is arbitrary, or has a reason assigned for it. 
But has the court a right to say whether the reason is valid, 
or, in other words, whether it is good or bad? Can a bad 
reason be described as a reason at all? Here is where emi- 
nent lawyers differ. Some say that the court must have power 
to determine the soundness of a reason assigned, otherwise 
the attempt to draw a distinction between unlimited and arbi- 
trary would be futile. Others insist that the validity of the 
reasons given for the extension of the regulative power to 
prohibition must be determined by Congress alone. Other- 
wise the regulative power of Congress would be limited 
by the right of another body to repudiate its reasons 
and reject its conclusions. The four members of the 
court who concurred in the minority opinion read by Chief- 
Justice Fuller evidently thought that no distinction can 
be drawn between unlimited and arbitrary, and that the 
principle adopted by the majority would practically give Con- 
gress absolute power to prohibit inter-State commerce in any 
commodity. No doubt a reason for the prohibition would be 
set forth by Congress, but the soundness of the reason could 
not be made the subject of inquiry by any other body. This 
is the view of the meaning of the decision which the adminis- 
tration is understood to take, and we believe that events will 
justify it, unless, of course, the composition of the United 
States Supreme Court shall hereafter be materially changed. 
It is well known that, owing to a change in its composition, 
the court has several times reversed itself. 


The question as to who was to blame for the failure of the 
Aldrich bill has become academic, perhaps, but it is worth 
while noting. The bill undertook to meet a real public neces- 
sity. It was a hopeful effort to take the government out of 
the money-market, and to leave the currency of the country 
in the channels of trade. It clearly had the support of a 
majority of the Senate, and this support was non-partisan. 
It was killed for two reasons,—one was that it did not occur 
to Mr. Aldrich early enough in the session, and the other was 
that some Democratic Senators were willing to sacrifice the 
public interests because Mr. Aldrich had, very properly, been 
opposed to the wretched Statehood bill. Now if the Demo- 
cratic party ever comes back into power, it must make up its 
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mind that its lease of life will be disgracefully short if it 
does not drive out the leaders who are capable of this kind of 
pettiness and partisanship, and replace them with men of 
larger minds and of finer patriotism. There is one very strong 
reason for driving the Republican party out of power, and 
that is its attention to the private interests of its own leaders 
and its own beneficiaries and supporters, at the expense of 
the country. There are some Democrats who would better 
this state of affairs, and who would devote themselves unsel- 
fishly to the general welfare. They are not leaders in Wash- 
ington, unhappily, and it is unfortunate for them and for the 
country that this is so. Unpopular as the Republican party 
may be, or as it may become, this country will not intrust 
its government to the small-minded politicians who are willing 
to defeat a sound currency measure, which, among other 
things, will cause our annual dearth of money and bank notes, 
because Republican leaders have been unwilling to admit 
four new Senators from silver-mines and alkali deserts. 


The Berlin Foreign Office has announced that it has no 
desire to protest against the Monroe Doctrine so long as that 
principle of American policy bears the definition given to it 
by Mr. Roosevelt in his second annual message. In that 
message the President practically said that a European power 
might go to any lengths against a Latin-American republic 
for the redress of grievances or for the collection of ordinary 
debts, provided she stopped short of a permanent occupation 
of territory. There are many ways of killing a cat, and none 
of them is unknown in Germany. One of the most efficient 
methods of strangling a Latin-American commonwealth 
would be the confiscation of all or most of the customs revenue 
on which it depends for the maintenance of civil and mili- 
tary government. Another method, slower, but, in the end, 
scarcely less effective, would be the promotion of colonization 
on a great scale, so as to infuse a strong German element in 
the social, industrial, and political system of the American 
republic which Berlin desires to influence. To what an ex- 
tent this process may be carried is shown in Argentina, where 
the Italian element is increasing so fast that it will soon be 
numerically preponderant, and seems certain, ultimately, to 
thrust the Spanish element to the wall. What has been done 
by Italians in Argentina can be done by Germans in the 
southern province of Brazil, and especially in the province 
of Rio Grande do Sul, which repeatedly during the last 
eighty years has tried to acquire a separate political existence, 
and which at any moment may repeat the endeavor. The 
United States never protested against the disruption of the 
old Colombian confederation founded by Bolivar, nor against 
the disruption of the old Central-American confederacy; 
how, then, could we object to the secession of a province or 
two from Brazil? It is certain that at this moment a good 
deal of literature referring to the Germanization of southern 
Brazil is circulated in Germany. Herr Wiegand, for instance, 
at one time manager of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company at Bremen, and afterwards director of the colonial 
section of the German Foreign Office, is the author of a glow- 
ing description of the position and progress of the German 
element in Brazil. Certain portions of Brazil also figure in 
the ethnographic maps published by the Hansiatic Coloniza- 
tion Society for the purpose of indicating the territories in 
which the German element already is, or may easily become 
predominant. 


There is still another way in which the Monroe Doctrine, 
as defined by Mr. Roosevelt, may be evaded. Admitting that 
a Latin-American confederation in an exhaustive sense of 
the word is impracticable, because the interests of certain 
states, such as Chile and Peru, for example, are irreconcil- 
able, we must still recognize that, since their boundary dis- 
pute has been virtually settled, there is no insuperable bar to 
a confederation of Chile and Argentina, which powers might 
be joined by Uruguay. Such a confederacy once formed, and 
strengthened by the annexation of the southern provinces of 
Brazil, in which the Germans and Spanish greatly outnumber 
the Portuguese, might enter into very close international 
relations with Germany, relations which, on the one hand, 
might assure exceptional commercial privileges to Germany, 
and which, on the other hand, might promise military and 
naval support in certain exigencies. Germany might say, 
for instance, that she would not permit any European power 
to confiscate the customs revenues of the friendly confederacy 


































































for the payment of ordinary debts. How could we protest 
against such a transaction? Mr. Roosevelt, for his part, has 
declined to safeguard the customs revenues of American re- 
publics against confiscation. How, then, with any show of 
regard for our Latin-American brethren, could we object to 
Germany’s playing the part of savior which he himself has 
refused? This is no academic suggestion. The project of a 
partial Latin-American confederacy, to which Germany 
should play the part of next friend or patron, has been seri- 
ously and favorably discussed in German newspapers. 


The world in general, and the great European powers in 
particular, are to be congratulated on the partial solution of 
the Macedonian question. The Balkan storm-cloud is percep- 
tibly lightened. and, while there is still considerable menace in 
the air, it is felt on all sides that, granted the smooth working 
of certain forces, a permanent peace for the Balkans may be in 
sight; a new era of well-being for the long-suffering Slavs of 
the three Macedonian provinces may be at hand. This pacific 
settlement is chiefly due to the same sentiment in the Russian 
Czar which inspired: the proposal for the Hague court, and 
the success of Count Lamsdorff in carrying to a certain final- 
ity the Ozar’s policy of humanity and mercy is by far the 
greatest achievement as yet to the credit of the Russian Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs. The main point, diplomatically, was, 
to gain the friendship and sincere co-operation of Austria; 
and, partly as a result of the ripe experience of Kaiser Franz- 
Josef and the Slavonic leanings of Count Goluchovski, and in 
part as a result of the growing insight into Russia’s real politi- 
cal motives, this good understanding with Austria has been 
made possible and actual. It is by far the strongest factor for 
good in the future of the Balkan problem. 


It was not to be expected that Germany would acquiesce 
willingly in this new state of things. Germany’s jealousy of 
Russia, and the uneasiness of Prussia over the Slavonic prob- 
lem within her own boundaries, were sufficient causes for her 
present attitude; as they were sufficient causes for the Kaiser’s 
parade of brotherly love for Abdul the Damned a few years 
ago, and for the present visit of the Prussian Crown-Prince 
and Prince Eitel Frederick to the Sultan, with gifts in their 
hands. Germany has persistently opposed Russia, rather from 
an instinct of fear than from any reasoned policy, and the 
Macedonians have suffered a quarter-century of oppression as 
the result of the Berlin treaty, which destroyed Russia’s work 
of liberation in the last Turkish war. The present pretext for 
Germany’s opposition and jealousy is contained in certain sen- 
tences in the Russian note to the Porte, the real motive of 
which was to tranquilize the Macedonians, and to check. the 
revolutionary movements emanating from Servia and Bul- 
garia. Russia reminded the Balkan States that they owe 
their independent existence to her, which is, of course, the 
mere statement of a self-evident fact, and then asks them to 
argue from the past to the future, and to rest assured that 
their welfare and the material and moral interests of the 
Christian populations would be watched over by Russia with 
unceasing solicitude, and finally assuring them that they could 
depend on the considerable and powerful protection of the 
Russian imperial government. 


Our own recent experience of German methods and aspira- 
tions will enable us to rate at their true value Germany’s 
present opposition to Russia, and the suspicion of Russia’s 
motives so openly expressed in the German press. The 
Morgen Post, for instance, tells us that “no one will be de- 
ceived by the paternal assurances of Russia,” and the German 
press generally sings in the same strain. It may be answered 


that no one outside Germany will be deceived by the Kaiser’s: 


fraternal advances to Abdul the Damned, or by the insinua- 
tions against Russia which will find their way into the Ger- 
man-inspired press. 


The action of Russia and Austria follows a clearly conceived 
plan: to remove the trouble in Macedonia by taking away 
those evils of maladministration which are its perennial cause. 
These evils fall under two heads—the assaults on the persons 
of Macedonian Christians, both men and women, by Turkish 
gendarmes and soldiers; and the abuses due to extortion and 
robbery accompanying the collection of taxes. To remedy the 
first of these evils, the Russo-Austrian note requires the ap- 
pointment of an Inspector-General of Gendarmerie for Mace- 
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donia, who will almost certainly be a Christian, and whose 
nomination must be confirmed by Russia, Austria, and the 
other protesting powers. Further, in all Christian districts, 
a proportionate number of gendarmes must be drawn from 
the Christian—that is, Slavonic—population; while the ap- 
pointment of all the subordinate officers of gendarmerie will 
obviously lie with the Inspector-General, and therefore with 
Russia and Austria. It can easily be seen that in this admi- 
rable plan lies a hope for the speedy elimination of those 
“Turkish atrocities” which have horrified Europe and devas- 
tated the Balkans for generations. An equally sound prin- 
ciple is introduced to alleviate the evils which hang round the 
collection of taxes by Turkish troops and the endless extor- 
tions therefrom resulting. Safeguards are suggested, and it 
is required that all local taxes shall, in the first instance, be 
applied to local needs; and only after these are supplied shall 
any surplus be forwarded to Constantinople. This is a very 
effectual measure of home rule, and will certainly be extended 
in future, so soon as the first footing of the new measures is 
secured. Measures are also aimed against the cutthroat law- 
lessness of the Mohammedan Albanians, whose armed clansmen 
out-herod Herod in the Macedonian villages. The fact that 
one of these Albanian bands has recently carried out a threat, 
made months ago, to murder the Russian consul at Mitrovitsa 
and to destroy the consulate, shows sufficiently the temper of 
these Albanian anarchists, and, incidentally, greatly strength- 
ens the hands of Russia in the present negotiations. 


Lord Rosebery was quite right when, on March 2, he de- 
nounced in the Upper House of the British Parliament the co- 
operation of the Balfour government with Germany in the 
blockade and bombardment of Venezuelan seaports. If Eng- 
lishmen really desire to secure the friendship of the United 
States, they will do well hereafter to avoid implication in 
transactions that, as experience has shown, are almost certain 
to lead to outrages which cannot be viewed by the American 
people without indignation and resentment. For the second 
time Lord Lansdowne, in defending the course pursued by 
him in the Venezuela affair, declared that his Majesty’s gov- 
ernment had excellent reasons for knowing how the United 
States was likely to regard the action taken. Is he making the 
mistake of confounding a particular Federal official with the 
American people? Does he or does he not mean to say that 
our State Department, having been formally or informally 
consulted, approved in advance of the Anglo-German demon- 
stration against an American republic, although the de- 
plorable incidents attending the demonstration might easily 
have been foreseen? Ultimately, no doubt, we shall learn the 
whole truth about this business. Meanwhile Lord Rosebery is 
justified in saying that the Venezuelan Blue Book is singu- 
larly meagre and reticent, throwing as it does no light at 
all upon the steps taken by the British Foreign Office to 


secure the assent of our State Department to the projected ~ 


acts of hostility. Lord Tweedmouth, also, on March 2, pointed 
out that the despatches published in the Blue Book do not 
support the statements publicly made by Premier Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne that our State Department was practically 
an accessory before the fact. 


We do not know what immediate purpose, beyond giving 
the Canadian newspapers something to worry about, could 
have inspired the concurrent resolution introduced by Repre- 
sentative De Armond of Missouri in the last days of the 
dying Congress. The resolution provided that the President 
be requested to learn upon what terms, honorable to both na- 
tions, and satisfactory to the inhabitants of the territory 
primarily affected, Great Britain would consent to cede to the 
United States all or any part of the territory lying north of 
and adjoining the United States. The resolution went on to 
say that the territory when ceded should be formed in due 
time into one or more States, and admitted into the Union 
upon an equality with the other States; and that in the 
mean time the inhabitants thereof should enjoy all the privi- 
leges and immunities guaranteed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. No impartial onlooker can doubt that the cession con- 
templated by Judge De Armond would be expedient for Great 
Britain and for the Canadians themselves. What Great Brit- 
ain would gain by the transaction is evident. She would no 
longer be obliged to protect Canada, which, on her part, has 
refused to make any contribution to the cost of maintain- 
ing the imperial navy. Moreover, she would free herself 
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from a dependency which has long been a source of annoy- 
ance and provocation to the United States, and would thus 
signally promote the establishment of the most intimate in- 
ternational relations with the great American republic. With 
Canada annexed to the American Union, and with the dis- 
content of Ireland permanently allayed, as it seems likely to 
be by the projected Land Purchase Bill, there would be no 
serious obstacle to the formation of a close political alliance 
between all sections of the English-speaking world. Hitherto 
Canada and Ireland have blocked the attainment of such 
solidarity. What the Canadians would gain is almost too 
obvious to mention. The provinces of the Dominion, trans- 
formed into States, would retain absolute control of their re- 
ligious arrangements—a point of vital moment to Quebec— 
and they would acquire the inestimable privilege of absolute 
free trade in the vast and constantly expanding market south 
of the Canadian border. The one great impediment to Cana- 
dian prosperity would be levelled at a stroke. We observe, 
finally, that, had the concurrent resolution introduced by 
Representative De Armond been passed by Congress, we do 
not doubt that the President would have signed it, and 
promptly taken steps to elicit the views of the United King- 
dom with regard to the cession. proposed. 


It is well known that in France the government monopo- 
lizes the manufacture and sale of cigars, cigarettes, smoking- 
tobacco, and snuff. That is to say, France is one of the coun- 
tries that is safeguarded against the invasion of American 
monopolies. The Chamber of Deputies, on February 28, took 
another long step in the same direction, incorporating with 
a law imposing a tax of twenty-five cents per one hundred 
kilos on petroleum, a provision that a government monopoly 
of kerosene oil should be established with the least possible 
delay. M. Rouvier, the Finance Minister, willingly accept- 
ed the provision, which was adopted by 349 votes to 188. Of 
course, the Socialists were delighted, for they desire to see all 
branches of manufacture undertaken by the State. Few per- 
sons realize how much further many European governments 
have gone in the way of accepting and applying Socialist 
doctrines than has our Federal government, or the govern- 
ment of any of our States. Our Federal government carries 
the mails, but it has not yet gone so far as to assume control 
over even the telegraph business. As regards municipal 
ownership, we are a hundred years behind Great Britain. It 
is true that most of our cities and towns control their water 
supply, which cannot be said of London. On the other hand, 
most of our cities are supplied with light by private cor- 
porations, and very few of them own and operate their own 
street railways. In English and Scotch cities, on the other 
hand, municipal ownership has been extended over many of 
the necessaries of life. It is true that the political conditions 
differ. There is no city in Great Britain, not even London, 
which can approach New York as regards the proportion of 
the alien element of the population. It would be a very dan- 
gerous experiment to place the gas and electric lighting, and 
the elevated, underground, and surface railway systems of the 
Greater New York in the hands of a municipal council which 
any year might fall under the control of Tammany Hall. 
The last state of that city would be incomparably worse than 
the first. 


When Kipling called the Kaiser a Goth and a Hun, apropos 
of the storming of Fort San Carlos, we foresaw that the mat- 
ter would not end there, and advised Rudyard to get behind 
something. Our warning has been made good. The formal 
reply for the Kaiser was, of course, made by the serviceable 
von Biilow, who handed Kipling the epithet “savage,” but 
the real reply has just materialized, with Max Beerbohm as 
spirit medium. And a delicious reply it undoubtedly is: He 
begins by telling Rudyard that that warlike person has an 
essentially feminine mind, because he writes of men as he 
thinks they ought to be, not as they really are, for all the 
world like our own lady novelists, whether from Boston or 
from the Old Dominion. Max Beerbohm says Rudyard loses 
his heart to a red coat, like a very nursemaid. But farther his 
femininity does not go. For your lady novelist, while she 
idealizes man, at least understands the workings of woman, 
and here Rudyard is hopelessly at sea. And then comes the 


unkindest cut of all. The critic reminds us of a bon mot of. 


our own Mr. Howells, who said that, while George Sand was 
to all intents a man, she was yet “no gentleman.” Max Beer- 
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bohm says that, while Rudyard is in the same sense to all in- 
tents a woman, he is no lady. After that the Goth can rage, 
and the Hun imagine a vain thing, but Kipling certainly 
“has it,” in the old gladiatorial sense. We trust that he will 
read this, or that one of those kind friends who always rise 
to this sort of occasion, will send him a copy of the Max Beer- 
bohm piece, marked with red ink; for we may confidently pre- 
dict a permanent addition to the literature of objurgation 
when Rudyard begins to talk back. By the way, what an 
admirable thing it would be if Kipling and Swinburne, duly 


-loaded up, should fall foul of each other about imperial des- 


tiny or any old thing! An admiring world would pause to 
hearken to the melodious caterwauling that most assuredly 
would supervene. Life would have a new value thereafter. 


Professor Alfred Russell Wallace, the eminent scientist, 
has an article in the Fortnightly Review, which persons who 
accept the theories it expounds will find not a little flattering 
to human self-conceit. Elsewhere we have commented more 
fully on his discovery. Dr. Wallace reminds us that the early 
astronomers considered the earth the centre of the universe, 
but that, gradually, as telescopes improved and astronomical 
science was perfected, the conviction grew that there were 
an infinite number of worlds, and that ours was _ prob- 
ably one of comparatively small consequence in the multi- 
tude. Dr. Wallace thinks that there are not so many worlds 
(or stars) as has appeared. He finds that the great tele- 
scopes which reach the remoter depths of space find the 
stars much less numerous in those distant regions. From 
this he argues that the number of the stars is definitely limit- 
ed. That being so, they have a centre, and he suggests that 
the cluster of stars to which earth belongs, being near the 
centre of the plane of the Milky Way, is really at the centre 
of the universe, as the early astronomers supposed. The 
probability that earth occupies this remarkable position he 
finds helpful to the belief that the Creator had extraordinary 
intentions with regard to it, and planned, in making it the 
home of man, that on earth the ultimate purpose of creation 
should be worked out. So Dr. Wallace doubts that any other 
planets than ours are inhabited, and that anywhere else than 
near the centre of the universe could an orderly development 
of living souls have been attained. It is a consoling theory. 
Only astronomers are qualified to weigh or discuss the as- 
sumption on which it is based, but we can all hope that it is 
true and that man is, after all, the one pebble of consummate 
consequence on the vast starry beach. Dr. Parkhurst doesn’t 
think Dr. Wallace is right. To him it seems wasteful to have 
made so many worlds and only peopled one. What would 
vou think, he says, if you saw a city with accommodations 
for a million inhabitants, and only one house with people in 
it? But, after all, that is the point of view of a mind busied 
with municipal economies. Dr. Parkhurst and the Almighty 
may have different conceptions of waste. Dr. Wallace’s 
theory is encouraging and therefore welcome. 


One of the stones which the builders of physiological 
theories had rejected bids fair to become the head of the 
corner. Dr. Sajous of Philadelphia has disclosed to his 
medical brethren some surprising theories about the ductless 
glands in the human body. There are two small organs called 
the suprarenal glands (placed just above the kidneys) which 
have been thought to be useless, but Dr. Sajous avers, as a 
result of fourteen years of investigation, that they are of 
vital consequence. They secrete a substance which, carried to 
the lungs, takes up oxygen, and forms another substance which 
becomes mixed with the blood. It is this last substance, called 
adrenoxin, which does the work of supplying the tissues with 
oxygen which has so long been credited to the red corpuscles. 
The suprarenal glands are connected by nerves with a small 
organ in the brain (the use of which has not been known) 
which governs them and regulates their absorption of oxygen. 
Dr. Sajous says that it is on this organ of the brain, called 
the anterior pituitary body, that all poisons work, and it fights 
them by stirring up the glands to take up more oxygen. More 
oxygen means more combustion, the burning up of poisons,— 
of which the symptom is fever. A strong pituitary enables a 
man to lay in a good supply of oxygen and destroy disease 
germs, and now that the use of pituitaries is understood, they 
can be stimulated on occasion by drugs, so that folks with 
weak ones may make a better fight against germs. Dr. Sajous 
considers that what we have been used to call vitality is 








































































































































simply pituitary efficiency. All this is good for the doctors to 
know, if it is so, and it is interesting anyway. It is always 
a satisfaction, when a job is found for an organ that has been 
held to be useless. Some day it may be discovered that the 
vermiform appendix is a valuable anatomical asset, and that 
no man who has lost his may reasonably aspire to be President. 
That the body should contain an organ the sole use of which 
is the enrichment of the surgeons who remove it is not rea- 
sonable. 


The relation of music to mastication has never received the 
attention which appears to be due to a conjunction of such 
important arts. In the last quarter of a century the presence 
of music, or at least orchestras, in public dining-rooms, has be- 
come so common that we have neglected to comment upon it. 
Proprietors of restaurants and hotels have found that there is 
some subtle relation between a fugue and a fricassee; and be- 
tween a scherzo and soup, and that after introducing an 
orchestra into their salles @ manger people ate who, appar- 
ently, never ate before. The orchestras more than paid for the 
extra expense, and the music not only aided mastication; but 
digestion as well, for dyspepsia rapidly disappeared when ac- 
celerated by the art of Brahms and Chopin. There has arisen 
but one protestant against this combination of gastronomy 
and music. But it is no less a personage than Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, the distinguished actress. At the Russell House in 
Detroit last week, she demanded that the orchestra which was 
discoursing digestive music in the dining-room cease playing: 
She said, “ Such vulgar rasping disturbs my desire for a rest- 
ful atmosphere.” On the refusal of the manager to stop the 
music, Mrs. Campbell took herself away to a hotel where no 
orchestra played. Of course one would have to hear this par- 
ticular band before judging whether Mrs. Campbell is right 
or wrong, but as a general proposition it must be admitted that 
if the music in a restaurant is good, one can forgive the chef 
for a steak which is in the worst sense of the word a piéce de 
résistance. 


Boston has a new and valid claim to distinction in the 
palace art museum of Mrs. John L. Gardner. Every news- 
paper reader knows more or less about Mrs. Gardner of Bos- 
ton, and the Venetian palace that she imported, and set up 
with intelligent variations in the made-to-order end of the 
town, called the Fenway. The construction of this edifice 
was carried on with careful privacy. Outside it was simple 
and unattractive. How it was inside very few people knew, 
but many hoped to know. When the building was nearly 
finished it was incorporated as a museum, and its inventor 
has since moved into it the remarkable collection of pictures 
which she had spent many years and much money in ac- 
quiring. On February 22, the museum was opened to the 
public. It was not opened very wide. The advertisement says 
that two hundred persons will be admitted on two days of each 
week if they will buy tickets beforehand at a dollar a ticket. 
But since Mrs. Gardner lives in her museum some limitation 
of attendance was inevitable. The place and its contents are 
described as exceedingly interesting. The interior of the 
building is a bit of Italy set down on the shore of New Eng- 
land; the pictures include many paintings of extrabrdinary 
merit and value, and the effect. of the whole is reported to be 
altogether admirable and charming. Mariy Americans nowa- 
days have more money than they need, but few have found so 
interesting a use for their surplus as this Boston lady. Unlike 
most American benefactors, she has spent her fortune and her 
strength not for the promotion of utilities, but of beauty. 
There is no doubt that it has been a very successful expendi- 
ture, and one that will have its effect upon the development of 
the artistic sense in America. : 


An old Congressman told the story of his constituent who 
asked for a collection of Congressional memorial addresses, 
giving as a reason for the unusual request that he “always 
read them with a great deal of satisfaction ”—a naive expres- 
sion which may mean much more or much less than it says. 
It is not probable that many persons delve into the literature 
of Congressional funeral eloquence, and yet a glance at almost 
any collection reveals many interesting side-lights on the Con- 
gressional nature. At almost the close of the recent session of 
Congress, a Sunday afternoon was set apart for the delivery of 
eulogies on members who had died during the session, and an 
issue of the Congressional Record is devoted to theit reproduc- 
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tion. Now the Record, as a rule, merits the ndime it has ac- 
quired of being dry; but there was clearly nothing dry in the 
soil from which grew the vines of luxurious phrase and the 
blossoms of exuberant encomium. Your average Congressman 
may be a creature of the caucus, a being of election tables, a 
seeker for plums and appropriations; yet when he comes to the 
duty of funebrial speech, he is a man of unexpected capacities. 
One of these capacities is for quotation—and perhaps that is 
the most apparent to the casual glance over the pritited page, 
dotted with verse in fine type. On that Sunday afternoon, 
three of the orators quoted the whole of the passage from 
“ Thanatopsis ” beginning, 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, 


while another quoted a part of it. “Lives of great men all re- 
mind us,” “ None knew him but to love him,” “ Finds tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks,” “ Our lives are rivers 
gliding free,” “We live in deeds, not years,” “There is no 
death, what seerhs so is transition,” “ Art is long and time is 
fleeting,” “The fathers, where are they?’ and “ Leaves have 
their time to fall,” are a few of the familiar strains which 
fell from the speaker’s lips, though they by no means exhaust 
the list. And beyond these the prose quotations are all but 
uncountable. Perhaps there is a significance, which may be 
assuring to those who mourn the eclipse of the English Bible 
in popular regard, in the fact that most of these quotations are 
from this same Bible. If it may be permitted to harbor the 
suspicion that the Congressmen crammed for the occasion, it 
is still evident that they knew where to go for their material. 
Naturally, there are queer and incongruous passages in these 
speeches—as, for example, one in which the orator could think 
of no finer tribute to the dead than that “he bred and raised 
some of the best trotting stock” in his State—a service more 
useful to horsemen than adaptable to eloquence. To a serious 
mind, however, there is under all the forced and tawdry eulo- 
gium, even in addresses which are too plainly manufactured 
with more thought of the orator than love for the dead, a 
current of sincerity which is a saving grace. Apparently there 
is not too much heart in the proceeding, but still there is 
lieart. 


A report of the Department of Agriculture tells of an in- 
teresting and profitable itinovation in tobacco-growing in the 
Connecticut Valley. Last year, at the instigation of the de- 
partment, thirteen Connecticut farmers put forty-one acres of 
land under shade and planted it, at a total expense of $657 
an acre. Most of this land was planted with Sumatra tobacco, 
The department estimates that the crop cost, baled and ready 
for market, 5114 cents a pound. It brought an average price 
of $1 20 a pound. The yield of baled tobacco was about 1144 
pounds an acre, worth $1372; leaving a profit of $715 an acre. 
This sounds like pretty good farming, and the department is 
proud of the results of its suggestions. Ordinary out-of-doors 
Connecticut tobacco raised without artificial shade brings 
about twenty cents a pound. The shade-grown tobacco is 
used for wrappers for cigars. The cigar-makets say it does 
wonderfully well, and the next crop promises to bring higher 
prices than the last. It will be a much bigger crop than last 
year’s, for this year the Connecticut Valley has had about 700 
acres under shade, which are expected to produce 800,000 
pounds of baled tobacco, worth nearly a million dollars, and 
yield a profit of mote than half a million. 


Georze Ade has achieved something that falls to few of us 
in this life. He has hit upon something new. He has pre- 
sented to the American public and to the world in general 


“a new kind of humor—American humor—Middle - Western 


humor; but that may not be so new. His achievement has 
been to draw with wit and humor the characteristics that 
belong to every American family, but that belong especially 
to the man, woman, boy, or girl who was born and has lived 
always in the central part of this republic. -These people are 
strong Americans, but they have never existed until this gen- 
eration. They are a new, creative, vigorous people, with an 
admirable sense of humor, and it was necessary to wait until 
one of them should arrive before their story could be told. 
That was what Geofge Ade did. And he promises so much 
for the future that he is eminently an American of To-mor- 
row. He was born in Indiana, and has lived and worked most 
of his life in Chicago. He is thirty-seven yéars old. 
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The Session 


Wuen the session of Congress which 
came to an end on the 4th of this month 
was young, we ventured the suggestion that 
the President would be disappointed in its 
results. The opening was certainly auspi- 
cious. Senators were silent, perhaps cyn- 
ically silent, but the members of the House 
of Representatives were bubbling over with 
gratitude. Many of thém were convinced 
that the President had saved the party, con- 
sequently the country. They assured him 
that he was the ‘party leader; that the 
country was with him; that whatever he 
desired must be popular;—whether it was 
right or not,—and that he could comniand 
their votes. It looked as if the President 
would have easy sailing. It was to be a 
Roosevelt winter, if prothises of Congress- 
men go for anything; and yet the WEEKLY 
thought everi then that it was quite prob- 
able that thé usual ednditions would pre- 
vail, and that Mr: Roosevelt would find once 
more how very little a President can accom- 
plish, unless, indeed; he be the skilful nego- 
tiator that Mr. MeKinley was. 

The session is ended; and the Président 
can take account of stock. He started out 
with the determination to secure important 
anti-trust legislation: He did not outline 
any definite plan in his message, but he 
permitted it to be understood that the policy 
set forth in Mi. Knox’s Pittsburg speech 
was that of the Adniinistration: This plan 
included not only improvements of the Inter- 
State Conimerce Law with the view of more 
surely preventing discriminations and re- 
bates, but the exclusion of the products of 
monopolies arid of so-called trusts from the 
channels of iriter-State and foreigh com- 
meree. Publicity; naturally, was one of the 
remedies to be applied, in order that no 
corporation should be able to market shares 
representing what is vaguely known as over- 
capitalization. The President had assumed; 
in his own campaign speeches; that the Fed- 
eral government could not reach State cor- 
porations under the Constitution as_ it 
stands; he therefore framed a constitutional 
amendment. Mr. Knox, however, pointed 
out a way for the evasion of the Consti- 
tution which the President gladly accepted. 
In effect, it was determined that the Fed- 
eral government might declare that a cor- 
poration which was sinless under the laws 
of the State creating it, and who under 
the laws of the State to which its goods 
might be consigned, was not good enough to 
engage in inter-State and foreign commerce. 
The position of the Administration was 
clear, and it added greatly to the tenor of 
business. Radical measures were intro- 
duced in both Houses, but, finally, the At- 
torney-Gereral was heard from, and his sug- 
gestions were embodied in the Littlefield 
bill. This bill spoke the mind of the Presi- 
dent as it was at the beginning of the ses- 
sion. It was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives unanimously. It was killed in 
the Senate, whose leaders had nevet any 
idea of permitting the President’s notions 
to be ineorporated into a law. Mr. Roose- 
vent can, indeed, say that his excitation 
resulted in some legislation, but it is legisld- 
tion which does not bear the faintest re: 
semblance to the plan with which he threat- 
ened the country, or; at least, it is but the 
shadow of a name. In other words, Mr. 
Roosevelt has happily failed to effectuate 
the dangerous features of his attack on ¢or- 
porations and their business, although thé 
law relating to publicity miay become dan- 
gerous in other hands than his ot Mr. Gar- 
field’s. 

Another scheme which he urged was the 
creation of a tariff commission. Not a 
step has been taken in the direction 6f 
carrying out his recommendations in this 
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respect. Both of these subjects involve the 
dearest interests of the Republican party, 
aid, in taking them up for consideration, 
the President strained his influence to the 
utmost. He was in reality, questioning in- 
stitutions which stand for the essential pol- 
icy of his party. The intelligent Republi- 
can leadership in the Senate, at the head of 
whieh is easily Mr. Aldrich, took alarm at 
once on the mention of trusts and the tariff 
as subjects for reformatory legislation. Mr. 
Roosevelt doubtless believes that trusts 
should be curbed and that the tariff should 
be changed, and doubtless, too, he disbelieves 
the assertion, made by Mr. Havemeyer, that 
the tariff is the mother of trusts, but the 
tariff leaders of his party know better, know 
that the two hang together, and it was 
therefore natural, when the President made 
his proclamation against trusts, that these 
tariff leaders should come to. the rescue. 
At any rate, they did come to the rescue, 
and the session has come to a conclusion to 
the satisfaction of the business interests of 
the country. All of which were endangered 
by the character of the outery against com- 
binations, ahd of the protected interests 
who have received reriewed assurances of the 
distinguished consideration in which they 
are held by the Republican party. 

The President was especially assured that 
his Cuban reciprocity plan would certainly 
go through at this session. The beet sugar 
law-makers were exceedingly humble. They 
had prevented the passage of the Presideiit’s 
bill through the Senate at the last session; 
and they had heard from the country. It 
was clear to them now that they had been 
guilty of a serious blunder; and that the 
people, everi those who dwelt in beet States 
and sorhe who raised the beet itself, be- 
lieved with the President and not with the 
rebellious law-makers. The latter, therefore, 
were willing to do anything the President 
demanded, for all the beet sugar-makers 
held their annual convention in Washington, 
and passed a resolution in which they as- 
sented that the United States government 
might keep its faith and preserve its honor 
even at the expense of refined beet sugar. 
Never was a treaty negotiated with such 
gayety, and with such seeming certitude of 
ratification. The Senators were consulted in 
advance, and, having received Mr. Oxnard’s 
permission, they assented to the treaty. 

Another treaty in which the President 
was deeply interested was with Colombia 
touching the Panama Canal, its purchase 
and its construction. There was difficulty 
attending the negotiation of this treaty, for 
Colombia was exacting and insisted upon 
extravagant ternis. Threats were made to 
buy out the French Company without a 
treaty—and regardless of the clause of the 
company’s concession forbidding its pur- 
chase by a foreign government. Other 
threats were made to the effect that we 
would go to Nicaragua and make terms with 
the two governments owning the territory 
through which that route passes. At length 
Colombia came to terms, but the Senate 
would not, although the President en- 
deavored to hasten matters by cabling to 
Paris an acceptance of the French Com- 
pany’s offer which expired by limitation on 
the 4th of March, although an acceptance 
iniplied necessary ratification by the Senate. 

The President has been obliged to call an 
extraordinary session of the Senate in order 
to proeure ratification of these two treaties. 
It is fair to say that their failure at the 
reguldr session was not due to the refusal 
of the President’s patty to act, or to its hos- 
tility. to these two policies. It was due, in 
one instance, to Mr. Quay’s futile insistetice 
on his Statehood bill, and,in the other, to Mr. 
Morgan’s obsession itt favor of Nicaragua. 
At the same time, the two treaties, which 
was surely counted on, fell with the session. 
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The President also undertook to secure 
lower tariff duties on Philippine products 
imported into this country. Backed strenu- 
ously by Governor Tafft he urged upon Con- 
gress the necessity of granting this relief to 
the Filipinos, because, as he said, they ac- 
tually needed it. Governor Tafft and the 
President evefi made a second appeal for a 
seventy-five-per-cent. cut, but the Republi- 
can party once more declined to accept the 
President as a leader on any question af- 
fecting its sacred tariff policy. He procured 
$3,000,000 to be distributed in charity 
among the suffering people, but he could 
not secure a relief which would have greatly 
increased our trade with the islands, and 
would have made for the permanent wel- 
fare of their people. Congress will follow 
the lead of atiy one who desires to give 
away the public money. The man who in- 
duces the Republican majority to make a 
tariff coticession must be a leader of very 
high order. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself made no effort to 
secure reform of our banking and currency 
system. What was done in this direction 
was by Senator Aldrich, who is a real party 
leader when questions Of finance or taxation 
are under consideration. 

The President, aided by Mr. Root, secured 
the adoption of the general staff proposition 
for the army, and provision has been made 
for important addition to the strength of 
the navy. For the latter legislation, Mr. 
Moody is entitled to a large share of credit. 
Possibly the President does not care to 
share, with Congress, the responsibility for 
the latter’s extravagance in respect of new 
public buildings. 

The session, to sum up, shows that, on 
questions of econoiiic, itidustrial, and com- 
tiercial policies—the policies which lie near- 
er to the President’s heart—the party is not 
with the President, and that he escaped open 
defeat on these subjects, partly because 
the Setiate leaders slightly yielded, or seemed 
to yield, to the public sentiment which he 
had aroused, and partly because they desired 
to preserve outward harmony in the party. 





The President’s Doctrine and 
the Facts of History 


In his letter to Mr. Clark Howell, the 
President recurs to the policy which governs 
him in naming negroes for office, and he de- 
clares that he has been “surprised and 
somewhat pained at what seems to me the 
incomprehensible outcry in the South about 
my actions—an outcry apparently started in 
New York for reasons wholly unconnected 
with the question nominally at issue.” 

It is, indeed, the fact that the South is 
seemingly more sensitive on the negro ques- 
tion than it has been for several years,— 
since the political race question was settled 
by acquiescence. There is a reason for this 
state of mind, however, which, as one who 
loves to look facts squarely in the face, Mr. 
Roosevelt ought to recognize. It is not 
necessary, in seeking this reason, to take 
into account either the personal factor or 
the suspicion which the President enter- 
tains of some of his New York antagonists. 
The South did not like the Booker Wash- 
ington incident, which is regrettable, but 
that alone a few years ago would not have 
cteated the storm of indignation which has 
swept over that section of the country. 
Nor would the appointthent of Dr. Crum 
then have moved the city of Charleston and 
the State of South Carolina so deeply as it 
has. The President must go beyotid him- 
self, beyond his owh conduct, for his ex- 
planation. 

His policy is in fie cotitrast to that of 








his party. It is true that even his theory 
as to the negro in public place is distaste- 
ful to the South, but differences of opinion 
on this subject between men of the two sec- 
tions are inevitable. Mr. Roosevelt says 
that, with him, color is to be no bar to ap- 
pointment to office, and, just as little, is it 
to be counted as conferring a right. This, 
however, does not fully set forth nor pre- 
cisely define the President’s attitude tow- 
ard the negro. As the New York Sun justly 
points out, Mr. Roosevelt, in a letter pub- 
lished last November, then announced his 
intention “to let the colored man know that 
if he shows in a marked degree the qualities 
of good-citizenship—the qualities which in 
a white man we feel entitled to reward— 
then he will not be cut off from all hope of 
similar reward.” The President, in other 
words, -will welcome opportunities to re- 
ward exceptional black men with public of- 
fice. While, other things being equal, this 
is a commendable spirit, it has given occa- 
sion for the outburst which has “ surprised 
and somewhat pained ” the President. 

The President’s attitude is the proverbial 
last feather. He is reaping the whirlwind 
sown by his party and his predecessors. If 
the Roosevelt policy had been consistently 
and constantly applied by the Republican 
party, the negro, or race, question might 
never have arisen. Certainly it would not 
have disrupted social conditions in the 
Southern States, made their partisan solidity 
inevitable, and set them apart, politically, 
from the other sections of the Union. Such 
a policy would have had the support of the 
best Southern public men, who, in their 
time, possessed enormous influence over their 
neighbors. The Tribune’s extracts from the 
speeches of the late Justice Lamar clearly 
show this, although they are quoted for the 
purpose of illustrating Southern inconsist- 
tency. In fact, the extracts prove nothing 
of the kind, but they do prove, on the con- 
trary, a disposition to help the negro up- 
ward, and if the Republican party, which 
charged itself with the tutelage of the en- 
franchised race, had co-operated with the 
best element of the South, Mr. Roosevelt 
would ‘not now be stirred by a desire to 
do something political to show the excep- 
tional negro that the white man is ready 
to treat him on his individual merits. Such 
treatment would have long since been ac- 
corded to him naturally, both in the North 
and in the South. As it is, he does not 
stand on equal terms in either section with 
white men who may be intellectually his in- 
feriors. 

The history of the negro in politics has 
changed the attitude of the South toward 
him, and Republican leaders, North and 
South, are responsible for that history. 
Without inquiring into the motives of those 
who gave the suffrage to the negro, it is 
true that the gift has been made the instru- 
ment of his corruption from the very first. 
Unscrupulous politicians first used the over- 
whelming negro vote for the purpose of ena- 
bling them to plunder and debauch the 
Southern States. In carrying out their 
criminal intentions, they developed the most 
depraved of the black race, and transformed 
them into the basest of politicians. They 
taught the negro the vilest of their own arts. 
When the South had stood the reign of 
thieves and outcasts as long as white com- 
munities could be expected to endure out- 
rage of this kind, the sustaining arm of the 
Federal government was taken away from 
the criminals, and the rule of the blacks 
and their corrupt white leaders tumbled to 
the ground. The end of black rule was 
brought about by a Republican President, 
and, for years, there was universal ac- 
quiescence in the practical exclusion of the 
negro from the exercise of the right which 
he had abused, and which, in turn, had act- 
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ually defiled his race. Attempts by Repub- 
lican leaders to gain advantages in Northern 
States, where there is a black vote, by the 
passage of force bills, reacted on their au- 
thors, until it was finally accepted as a 
stubborn fact by Republican leaders that 
coercive measures were not popular in the 
North. 

Matters ran along in this way until 
Southern States undertook to make black 
voting impossible by the adoption of con- 
stitutional amendments which excluded the 
negro without apparently offending against 
the Fifteenth Amendment. Consequently, 
there had grown up a vicious black Republi- 
can organization in the Southern States. 
For a time, the Southern whites, in their 
turn, seemed to acquiesce in a plan which 
left them in possession of their State and 
local governments, and which left to the 
black and to his white Republican associates 
the Federal offices. It was, however, an un- 
natural state of affairs, and was bound to 
come to an end. Since 1896, the South has 
felt that it has been treated by the Repub- 
lican party as a “conquered province,” to 
use the striking expression of Hon. John R. 
Procter, chairman of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. The Federal offices in 
the South have been filled by men of the 
worst character. Dive-keepers, forgers, em- 
bezzlers, smugglers, violators of the local ex- 
cise laws, professional gamblers, burglars, 
murderers, black and white, have been ap- 
pointed to collectorships, postmasterships, 
and other offices. The black voters, no 
longer useful for the purpose of plundering 
the local and State governments, have been 
employed to debauch the Republican organi- 
zation itself. The Republicans of the South- 
ern States, under the present rule, elect 
about one-third of the delegates to the na- 
tional convention of their party. Their or- 
ganizations have been put into the hands 
of men who will sell them to the highest 
bidder, and part of the price of corruption 
consists of Federal offices. 

Therefore it has naturally come about 
that the uses made of the black vote by 
Northern politicians have taught the South- 
ern whites to regard the negro in politics 
as the fruitful source and the instrument of 
corruption and of political debauchery. The 
black man in office stands for all that is 
base and oppressive. His presence in the 
custom-houses and the post-offices is a con- 
stant reminder to the Southerner of what 
might happen if the negro returned, by force 
or fraud, to local power. It so happens that 
the exposition of black corruption in South- 
ern politics has been especially evident since 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration began. This 
is not only due to the fact that the actual 
corruption of the Republican party in the 
South is now greater than it ever has been 
since the sorrowful days of reconstruction, 
but Mr. Roosevelt himself has done much 
to lay it bare by some vigorous efforts which 
he made at the outset to work reforms that 
are impossible so long as his party remains 
under its present leadership. 

Here is an explanation of the reason for 
the unusual sensitiveness of the South at 
the present moment. Every effort which 
Mr. Roosevelt makes, under these condi- 
tions, to bestow political honors upon the 
black man, exceptional or not, is sure to be 
received in the South as an attempt to pro- 
mote black polities, than which, as the whole 
country knows, nothing is more corrupt. It 
is a pity that this should be so—a pity for 
the exceptional black man, who frankly ac- 
cepts the situation, a pity for the South, and 
a pity for the country. But, as the Presi- 
dent says, facts are what we ought to reckon 
with, and facts teach us that nothing but 
havoe can come to the exceptional black 
man by pushing him in among the degraded 
of his race, as a Federal office-holder. 
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Our Own and the German 
Navies 


THE report of Chief-Constructor Bowles 
to Secretary Moody, forwarded by the latter 
to the President, is an enlightening, if some- 
what disturbing, document. The facts nar- 
rated in it justify the impatience which 
both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Moody have ex- 
hibited touching the delays in the construc- 
tion of our battle-ships and other war ves- 
sels. The subject is very serious, especial- 
ly when we consider the relative strength 
of our navy to that of Germany, the navy 
nearest our own in size, and, consequently, 
that with which comparison is most nat- 
ural. Seven battle-ships are in various 
stages of completion, the degree of com- 
pletion of the Nebraska being 15 per cent., 
that of the Missouri 84 per cent.; that of 
the Virginia 18 per cent.; and that of the 
Ohio 69 per cent. The time already elapsed 
beyond the contract period ranges from 13 
to 30.6 months. The Missouri, for example, 
should have been in the hands of the gov- 
ernment nearly two years ago; the Ohio 
should have been delivered more than two 
and a half years ago. Six armored cruisers 
are from seven to sixteen months behind 
time, and the same tale is true of every class 
of war vessel now in process of construction 
for our navy. The longest delays have oc- 
curred in the building of the torpedo-boats, 
which are from forty to forty-eight months 
behind the contract time. 

The reasons given for these delays are 
not encouraging. No one seems to be to 
blame, in the opinion of Mr. Bowles, al- 
though the hasty plans of which he speaks, 
which have had to be altered at a large ex- 
pense of time, would seem to be avoidable. 
Apparently, also, the government has no 
power to compel the delivery of armor, and 
does not possess sufficient facilities for the 
manufacture of ordnance. Steel-makers find 
it more profitable to supply the demand for 
structural material for domestic purposes 
than to meet the orders of the ship-builders 
for the higher grades of steel demanded for 
ship-building. There ought to be a way 
found for remedying all this, and perhaps 
one will be found. It is evident, however, 
that no method has yet been discovered by 
Mr. Bowles, and it is fair to say that much 
of the trouble is caused by the unprece- 
dented demand for steel in this country, 
and, perhaps, to the further fact that it 
is impossible, here, to bring imperial pres- 
sure to bear upon private firms and corpo- 
rations. 

In view of the revelation thus made by 
Mr. Bowles’s letter, a comparison between 
our own and the German navies will be in- 
teresting. It is made from authoritative 
statistics never before published. We have 
ten battle-ships in commission, three of 
which, the Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
Oregon, launched in 1893, must be modern- 
ized. But for the delays which have oc- 
curred in the construction of the others, 
we might have afloat at least five more, or, 
altogether, twelve first-class modern battle- 
ships, instead of seven, or fifteen with the 
three mentioned as needing modernizing. 
The newest of our battle-ships in commis- 
sion is the Maine, launched in 1902. Next 
to her, in age, come five which were launch- 
ed in 1898. Since 1896, Germany has 
launched at least one battle-ship a year, 
with the exception of the years 1898 and 
1902. In 1899 two were launched; in 1900, 
two more; and in 1901, four were launched. 
Since 1896, the year when our Jowa was 
floated, we have added six battle-ships to 
our navy. During the same time Germany 
has increased her navy by nine battle-ships. 
The Maine is the only American battle-ship 
of more than 11,500 tons; she is of 12,500 
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tons. Germany has five battle-ships of 
12,000 tons each. The speed of the Maine, 
our swiftest battle-ship, is 18 knots; that 
of the others ranges from 16.2 to 17.1. Five 
of the German ships have a speed of 19 
knots, and five more a speed of 18 knots. 
The ten German ships are armed alike, each 
carrying four 9.4 inch and eighteen 6-inch 
guns. All told, our ten battle-ships carry 
184 guns; thirty-two of these are 13-inch, 
and eight are 12-inch. The Germans have 
no guns of a larger calibre than 11-inch, 
but they greatly excel us in rapid-fire guns, 
having 180 6-inch guns in their fleet of 
nineteen battle-ships to our 70. Here is 
a mooted question. The important point, 
in respect to our tardy building, being 
that Germany has nineteen first-class bat- 
tle-ships to our ten, and ten thoroughly 
modern battle-ships to our six, while five 
of the ten are as swift as the Maine, and 
the five others are swifter. 

Of second-class battle- ships, including 
monitors, we have nine, and the Germans 
have eleven. Besides these eleven, Germany 
has thirteen armored gunboats for coast de- 
fence. In this class we excel in speed and 
armament, and, besides, two of our nine 
were launched in 1900 and 1901, respective- 
ly, while the newest of the German ships 
of the class was launched in 1895. Some 
of the German vessels date back to the six- 
ties, whilst the Miantonomah, our oldest, 
took the water in 1876. The second-class 
battle-ship, however, is practically aban- 
doned. 

The armored cruisers constitute the most 
important class after the first-class battle- 
ship. Of these we have two, the Brooklyn 
and New York, and are building eleven. 
Germany has seven, three of which are 
pretty old and slow, dating back to 1868 
and 1874, and rated at 15 knots. Four, 
however, are much more modern than our 
two, about as fast, and more heavily armed. 
We have fourteen protected cruisers, and 
Germany has eighteen. Our oldest were 
launched in 1884 and 1885. Germany has 
one ship of this class launched as far back 
as 1887. Our newest, the Albany, was 
launched in 1899. Germany launched four 
in 1900, and two in 1902. 

Germany has thirty-four torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers to our four, and eighty torpedo- 
boats to our thirty, the grand result being 
that the German navy consists of 182 ves- 
sels, while that of the United States con- 
sists of sixty-nine. Not taking into ac- 
count the different methods of armament, 
which raise a controversial question, Ger- 
many possesses a much larger number of 
very recently built good and serviceable war- 
ships than we have afloat. 

When we take into consideration the ves- 
sels in construction for the two navies, we 
get some notion of what the delay revealed 
means to this country. We are building 
seven battle- ships and the Germans are 
building five. Of our seven five are from 
1600 to 2000 tons larger than the German 
ships, all of which are of 13,000 tons. For 
these new ships both countries are using 
the 12-inch gun. Five new battle-ships are 
also appropriated for, three of which at least 
are to be of 16,000 tons. The Germans have 
projected six, the last to be completed in 
1908. If the two countries complete their 
battle-ship programme by 1908, the United 
States will have twenty-one first-class battle- 
ships and Germany will have thirty. Of these 
thirty we can count jerhaps five as of little 
value except as commerce - destroyers. We 
are building and contemplating more 
armored cruisers than is Germany, and in 
1908, unless the delays continue, we should 
have thirteen first-class cruisers of from 
9000 to 14,000 tons, and with a speed 
ranging from 21 to 22 knots, as against 
Germany’s nine of from 7391 to 9000 
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tons, and with a speed ranging from 15 
to 21 knots. 

Omitting torpedo-boats and destroyers, 
and counting first-class cruisers as superior 
fighting-ships in 1908, the United States 
would possess fifty, while Germany would 
have fifty-three. The Emperor, however, 
would still have an advantage over us in his 
fleet of thirteen coast-defenders, while we 
would quite match him in protected, but 
not first-class, cruisers. 

These statistics are not offered by way of 
promoting alarm, but merely to show how 
much more energetically the Emperor is 
able to carry out his naval programme than 
our authorities have been. As long as we 
have a programme of ship-building, ought it 
not to be carried out in a businesslike way? 
Ought the government to permit itself to be 
outstripped in enterprise by Germany or 
by any other power? 





The Spread of the Hook-Bug 


UntiL we read Mr. Harvey Sutherland’s 
delightful Book of Bugs we never believed 
that entomology could be recognized as a 
gay science, but that charming treatise 
taught us to see the fun of a great deal of 
sound information. It will be remembered 
with joy by his readers how Mr. Suther- 
land takes up the common house-fly, the mos- 
quito, the wicked flea, the cockroach, the 
moth, the wasp, the ant, the bee, and even 
the unnamable insect, 


Which has no wings at all 
But gets there just the same, 


and studies them with equal parts of wit 
and wisdom, so that you have such a good 
time you hardly realize how much you are 
learning. The unalloyed scientist might say 
that you are not learning a great deal, but 
if you are honest, you have to allow that 
you have learnt more than you knew before, 
or ever expected to know, of the insects in 
question, and Mr. Sutherland does not claim 
to speak the last word concerning them. 
As the satirist corrects manners with a 
smile, so he chastises ignorance, and leaves 
his reader fitted to pour out facts and jokes 
that he had not dreamt of before. He even 
suggests defences against the insect foes 
of human comfort, and in respect to some, 
notably the mosquito, he cherishes a hardy 
hope of their destruction. 

Mr. Sutherland’s mental and moral attitude 
throughout his book is such that we have 
thought he might very well come forward 
with his information and diversion, and treat 
in some of the popular scientific publications 
of the newly discovered microbe whose 
haunts the excavations for our rapid-transit 
lines have laid bare. This bacillus was at 
first recognized as the microbe of malaria; 
afterwards it was declared to be specifically 
the microbe of indolence; and it has since 
become generally known as the hook-bug, 
in which jocose and familiar guise it might 
well commend itself to Mr. Sutherland’s 
inquiry. The various sorts of journalism 
prevalent in the metropolis have failed, both 
high and low, to deal with it philosophical- 
ly. Even journalistic art, beyond represent- 
ing the imaginable effects of the hook-bug 
in such ready victims as policemen and dis- 
trict messengers, has done little to throw 
light upon its nature, and we know practi- 
cally nothing of the dangers to be feared 
from it. In fact, an insidious indifference, 
which may be one of the subtler effects of 
the hook-bug’s ravage in the race, has crept 
over the guardians of the common welfare, 
and we have seen nothing about it in the 
public prints for wellnigh a fortnight. It 
may be that the newspapers, with their ha- 
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bitual modesty, are waiting the results of 
scientific investigation, just as they some- 
times attend the verdicts of the courts be- 
fore pronouncing some prominent defendant 
guilty or innocent. But there is much rea- 
son to believe that in the mean time the 
hook - bug, liberated from the rapid - transit 
tunnels, may spread over the country, and 
get in its work in quarters where its pres- 
ence has not been suspected. 

As in many other cases, the successive 
steps by which the microbe of malaria came 
to be known as the bacillus of indolence, and 
finally as the hook-bug, are now lost, and 
it is not clear why hook-bug should have 
been finally accepted as its popular name. 
Possibly some sufferer from it may have been 
able to get at it with a microscope, and 
identify it by its curved antennex, but this 
is mere conjecture. “If a buff bacillus,” 
says one of Mr. George Ade’s fabulous char- 
acters, who are the realest Americans go- 
ing, “ with a blue stinger, gets into you, it 
means lumbago. If one of the six-legged 
fellows with a plaid husk starts a hatchery 
somewhere in your preserves, then you may 
consider yourself elected for spinal menin- 
gitis.” From its effects, probably, the 
bacillus of indolence is: identified as the 
popular hook-bug; but before proposing to 
extirpate it during the coming summer, when 
the newspapers can give it their full atten- 
tion, it may be well to inquire whether it 
is an unmixed evil. The mosquito was 
hardly detected in the act of scattering 
broadcast the malaria germ which has now 
been identified, than it was observed that 
cancer was unknown in regions where ma- 
laria prevails, and if the hook-bug and the 
malaria germ are really one and the same 
we ought to think twice before seeking or 
applying an antidote. Besides, it is very 
questionable whether on moral or social 
grounds the hook-bug is to be altogether con- 
demned. It is notorious that the Americans 
are an overworked people; that the ambition 
of our men to make money and our women 
to get into society is resulting in wide- 
spread insanity and nervous prostration, as 
well as universal dyspepsia. We are spread- 
ing the terror of our arms and men, es- 
pecially our business men, all over the 
earth, and our society women are every- 
where marrying dukes, but in the mean 
while we are, as a nation, losing sleep and 
flesh, and may well pause and ask ourselves 
whether the hook-bug has not appeared just 
in time. We have seen a sort of instine- 
tive effort on the part of the proletariat 
to protect itself by the legislation of holi- 
days, but our plutocracy, till the rage for 
the automobile set in, was almost without 
the means of escape from work. Whether 
on his yacht or in his seaside or inland cot- 
tage, the hapless millionaire was still the 
victim of his desire for more, and of his 
study of the means of getting it, and the 
hook-bug has by no means come too soon 
to save him. Of course the hook-bug must 
not be allowed to spread at will among the 
masses. His diffusion would result in no 
end of strikes, and the mere endeavor to arbi- 
trate these would annul his benefits in the 
better classes. But it is to be seriously con- 
sidered whether a well-philosophized system 
of inoculation would not prove beneficial 
to our people at large. Possibly a secondary 
prophylactic, corresponding to vaccination, 
could be evolved, and a hook-bug which had 
been transmitted through some of the whole- 
somer lower animals might be used to pro- 
duce a mild type of repose in the human 
subject, instead of the virulent laziness fol- 
lowing its primary attacks. If this could be 
successfully thought out, the inoculation 
with the modified microbe of indolence might 
be made compulsory, especially in the public 
schools, with great advantage to our popu- 
lation in the future. 




































King Edward VII. 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonvon; March 2, 1903. 

King Epwarp VII. has now been two 
years on the throne of England: What sort 
of a king has he made? The question is 
easier to ask than to answer. Indeed it 
embraces so much that within the limits of 
this page it is impossible to answer it at all 
adequately. There are two views of King 
Edward ds of every monarch. There is the 
private view, the view you will hear ex- 
pressed in the after-dinner confidences of 
politicians, diplomatists, naval and military 
men, the household officials, and so on; and 
there is the public view, the general opinion 
which the masses of the people, working of 
course from the outside and in a confusion 
of half-lights, come someliow to form. 
There is always a gap between these two 
views, but nowhere is the gap so pronounced 
as in Englatid. Nowhere else is the differ- 
ence between the way men speak of the King 
in private, and the way they speak of him 
in public so marked. The difference is fot 
wholly due to the magnificently English 
turn for flunkeyism. If it were, monarchy 
in England, instead of being the most stable 
institution of the country, would be a mere 
bubble waiting for a hand to prick it. 
Flunkeyism, and the restraint of the pro- 
prieties, and the English worship of 
“vood form;” have ho doubt much to do 
with it. 

The atmosphere of a monarchy does not 
permit of much outspokenness. The few who 
know, and could speak from personal ex- 
perience, pay tribute to les convenances by 
monastically holding their peace, in public 
at any rate. The many who do not know, 
and can only guess, arrive at a few getieral 
impressions which are more interesting than 
valuable. In spite of an overwhelming de- 
mocracy arid the “society” papers, thé 
English morarchy is still a close concern; 
and those who have intimate access to it 
are but the smallest fraction of the people. 
This of course is as it should be. Given 
a monarchy, seclusion must be one of its 
attributes. It dare not make itself cheap. 
At all costs the illusion of dignity and cere- 
monial aloofness must be- preserved. A thou- 
sand influences, not all of them; perhaps, of 
the most praiseworthy kind, combine in 
England to keep it up. And this is the real 
reason why the opinions of the man in the 
street on the subject of King Edward have 
so little in common with the opinions of 
those who are really inside the Court circle. 
Listen to the gossip of a London elub about 
the King, and then qtiestion an average pro- 
vincial Englishman— you would hardly 
guess they were talking of the same person: 
This is something that should always be 
borne in mind. London no more represerts 
England than New York represents America, 
and the “talk of the town” is very far from 
being the voice of the country. 

One of the warmest tributes to King 
Edward, as a monarch, that I have hap- 
pened upon directly or indirectly, came 
from a cabinet minister. He is one of the 
three or four most powerful statesmen in 
the country. Many think him the most 
powerful statesman not only in the eountry 
but in the Empire. When she really got to 
know him, he became a particular favorite 
with Queen Victoria. He has been thrown 
into the closest relationship, both private 
and official, with King Edward for the last 
fifteen years. Personally he dislikes the 
King. He disliked him when he was Prince 
of Wales; he dislikes him now. He has 
been known to use some startlingly frank 
adjectives on the subject. His opinion of 
King Edward VII. as a king is not there- 
fore influenced by any admiration for him 
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as a man. That, makes all the more re- 
markable his deliberately expressed judg- 
ment that “from thé day of his accession 
the King has done perfectly.” He went on 
to say that the King’s shrewdness and tact 
and industry and extraordinary quickness in 
grasping the point of an argument or a 
situation, had astonished his ministers. He 
especially praised the King’s “ manageable- 
hess.” His Majesty has proved far more 
docile, more willing to surrender his private 
wishes, less crotchety than was Queen Vic- 
toria. “He had not made a single mis- 
take”; it was “a pleasure to work with 
him”; you could always rely “on the right 
thing being said or done at the right mo- 
inent in the right way.” Above all, he is “a 
inan yoti ean corivinee”; he gives way with 
imperturbable good-humor when he is satis- 
fied that reasoris of State require the sur- 
render of private schemes or iriclinations. 
This is emphatic testimony, but a proof that 
it was not undeserved was forthcoming at 
the time of the coronation. There were 
two gentlemen who confidently expected to 
snaffle peerages from the shower of corona- 
tion honors. They were both warm personal 
friends of the King and, for réasons on 
which the gossip of the moment had a good 
deal to say, the King was most anxious to 
pratify their ambitions. On all such mat- 
ters Lord Salisbury was usually the most 
complacent of Prime Ministers. He looked 
on with cynical detachment. “Oh, don’t 
bother me about the matter!” he is reported 
to havé said a few years ago when his pri- 
vate secretary came to consult him about 
the annual batch of honors. “ Don’t bother 
me. Settle it your own way. Make any- 
body aitything you like.” But on this oc- 
casion even Lord Salisbury was spurred to 
action and protest. The elevation of the 
two wotild-be peers was not acceptable to 
the bulk of the six hundted odd gentlemen 
who aré qualified to sit ii the House of 
Lords. Lord Salisbury, it was understood, 
put his foot down very firmly on the pro- 
posal. The result was that after a certain 
amount of feeling had been arouséd; the 
King gave way. I have heard it constantly 
said by men who are in a position to know 
that this quality of reasonableness, so con- 
spicuous in the King, is not shared in by 
the Queen. Ministers have had far more 
trouble with Queen Alexandta than with 
King Edward. The Queen has to a simply 
miraculous degree preserved all the out- 
ward charms and graces of a young woman; 
but she has the misfottutie to be somewhat 
deaf and to fall very far below the King in 
quickness of comprehension. The ministers 
and officials who had to consult with her on 
the intumerable points of etiquette connect: 
ed with the corotiation did not have an easy 
tite of it. There were some astonishing 
tales flying round London of her feminine 
obstinacy first in proposing and then in 
sticking to all sorts of impracticable 
schenies; and fresh anecdotes of the same 
kind crop up nearly every day. Indeed the 
Greville of to-day, if such a man lives, will 
have to record that for the past eighteen 
months more gossip has buzzed round the 
throne than since the time of the great 
baccarat scandal. 

Very little of this reaches the masses, and 
when it does it is for the most part flatly 
disbelieved. King Edward’s accession tmhark- 
ed a time of amnesty. The past was put 
away and forgiven if not wholly forgotten. 
The indiscretions of his youth, which were 
heither few nor of little moment, were 
buried out of sight, and the country entered 
on the new reign with full confidence that 
King Edward would not prove a second 
Charles. “What is pardonable in a Prince 
of Wales cannot be condoned in a King,” 
was the text of the many sermons with 
which the English press paved the new 
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monarch’s way. Whiether the sermons were 
taken to heart and acted upon by théir re- 
cipient is a point on which there are more 
opinions thari one. London eclubmen and 
“society leaders” will smile if you put it 
to them, and change the subject. The rest 
of England will answer with an indignant 
and unanimous “ Yes!” What at afiy rate 
is certain is that a veil is drawn, and that 
the King is very much more tender of popu- 
lar susceptibilities than he used to be. That 
perhaps is ds much as one ean expect of 
a King these days: It is certainly enough 
to satisfy England, which is not an exacting 
country below the surface, and will forgive 
a man almost anything if he will only take 
the precaution to attend church regularly. 
People generally have quite made up their 
minds that the wild-oats period is definitely 
over, and that nothing flow remains to 
cause uneasiness. That there used to be 
uneasiness is undeniable. Indeed for many 
years Queen Alexandra, as Princess of 
Wales, had considerably more of the affec- 
tions arid esteem of the country than her 
husband. But now the King is completely 
re-established, and has a hold over his sub- 
jects that it would be difficult to exap- 
gerate. 

I was talking of this not long ago to 
an engine driver at a country railroad 
station. He was a good royalist. “The 
tmhost popular man in the world — bar 
none,” he said. ‘“ Bar noné,” he repeated 
with relish and conviction: That is literally 
how the enormous masses of Englishmen 
think of King Edward. One talks of the 
popularity of Lord Rosebery or Mr. Cham- 
betlain. It is as nothing compared with 
the King’s. In France he is claimed as un 
bon Parisien, and the phrase pretty accu- 
rately sums up the English attitude, too. 
The masses think and speak of him as “a 
good fellow ”’—tactful, experienced, hearty, 
and approachable. He has the instinct, 
which is always an attractive one, for com- 
bining pageantry, show, and ceremony, with 
thé workings of a democratic system. The 
people like to think of their King “ having 
a good time,” attending the theatre, race- 
course, and polo-ground, without fuss or 
unnecessary display or afiy of the military 
precautions that on the Continent convert 
the simplest incident into a State event. 
They also like to think that when céremony 
is necessary, no one can be more cere- 
monial. 

On both accounts their opinion of the King 
would seem to be well justified. He grati- 
fies them by being visible and public with- 
out cheapening the Crown, and by the ap- 
parent air of heartiness and good-fellowship 
he diffuses. At the same time he gives them 
the pomp and glitter and stateliness that 
no monarchy can safely dispense with. He 
did so, for instance, yesterday, when for the 
third time he opened Parliament in state. 
So far as weather went, it was one of those 
perfect days that New York sees oftener 
than this black-canopied capital. The peo- 
ple turned out in their hundreds of thou- 
sands, lined both sides of the rotite from 
ten to twenty deep, feasted on the flash and 
glitter of their beloved Guards, on the gor- 
geous State carriages—and went liome jubi- 
lantly monarchical; feeling with justice that 
they were getting their money’s worth. So 
they were, and so they always will while 
King Edward is on the throne. This year 
especially one will have a chance of gauging 
the effects on social London of the accession 
of a King and particularly of a King who 
is, above all things, a man of the world 
and fond of the good things of life. In 1901 
the Court was in mourning; in 1902 the 
season was spoiled by the fiasco of the coro- 
nation. This year everything promises 
finely. The Court will be brilliantly resur- 
rected. 
































































































The Book of Months 
By E: F. Benson 


NOVEMBER 


WHEN the service was over I waited by 
the west front watching the congregation 
stream out of the gray gloom inside into 
the primrose-colored lights of sunset. There 
were two big collies sitting patiently side 
by side on the edge of the grass, looking 
with liquid eager eyés at the people coming 
out. Suddenly two tails began to thump 
ecstatically, but neither dog moved. It 
was she. I think I knew from their eager- 
ness it could be none else. With a smile 
twinking in her eyes she walked to them, 
and ftom where I was I could hear her 
say, “Dear angels; come along,” and two 
tawny streaks fled over the grass. 

I waited a little, then followed her. She 
turned southwards out of the close, over 
the bridge below which the big trout lie, 
and into the path through the water- 
meadows, the two tawny streaks cutting 
figures like a swallow’s flight up and down 
the road, running at top speed just for the 
joy of the life that was in them. And once 
clear of the town, she looked furtively 
round, saw only one wayfarer a hundred 
yards behind, and ran too. The wayfarer 
quickened his pate, ready to drop into a 
sedate walk if she looked round. Then on 
the edge of the water she fourid a stick, 
and whistling to the dogs, threw it clean 
across the river, and a double plunge and 
splash of flying sptay followed it. Then the 
streaks swam back, each holding one end 
of the beloved stick, dropped it at her feet, 
and on each side of her shook themselves, 
so that she was between the waters, and I 
heart a faint scream of dismay, and then 
a laugh. My house stands in the road 
close beyorid the end of the méadows, but 
she went on, and still I followed, past the 
group of laborers’ cottages, where lights 
were already springing up beneath the dark 
thatch, and out into the thain road. And 
at that moment I guessed wheré she would 
go. Yes, to that house, no other,—the house 
where Margery lived, the house which was 
the scene of my dark dteams in August 
last. The collies rudely pushed their way 
in before her, after the manner of their im- 
pulsive kind, and the door was shut. 

I was dining that evening with some 
people in the town, and met there an old 
friend of miné who lives a mile or two from 
here, who has usually some fault to find 
with me. She had this evening. 

“You are a perfect disgrace,” she said. 
“We consider you an old inhabitant of the 
town, aiid yet when new and charming 
people come you cannot find the civility 
even to leave a card.” 

“T am sorry,” said I, petiiténtly. “Who 
are they? You know I have been away.” 

“Well, they are coming here to-night.” 

“My dear lady, who are coming here to- 
night?” 

Then the doot opened, and they came, 
father and daughter. 

This afternoon I went to call, up the 
dark road of riy dreams. She had said 
they would not be in till nearly six, and it 
was already deep dusk when I reached the 
house, which stood a black blot against the 
gray sky. But the window over the porch 
was lit and open, and the blind drawn down 
over it, and from inside came a voice sing- 
ing. I was admitted, but the hall was dark, 
and as the servant was feeling for the but- 
ton of the electric light, a step passed along 
the passage at the head of the stairs, and 
began to descend, and it was a step that 
caught my ear with a strangely familiar 
sound. Then half-way down, even at the 
moment the light was turned up, it paused, 
and a voice said, “Oh, is there somebody—” 
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and in the sudden blaze I saw her, and the 
passages were dark no longer. 

* Ah, it’s you,” she said; “how nice of 
you to come. Oh, I’ve left the dogs shtit 
up. Please go into the drawing-room; I’ll 
be there in a mioinent.” 

So I turned up the hall to the right, and 
through the little sitting-room into the 
drawing-room beyond. She came in a mo- 
ment afterwards. 

“How did you know where the drawing- 
room was?” she said. “Isn’t it the most 
inconveniently built house you ever saw?” 

“The trost,” said 1; “ but I khow it well. 
There was a great friend of mine who used 
to live here.” 

She looked up stiddenly. 

“Dick, do you thean?” she asked; “ who 
was killed in South Africa? He was a dis- 
tant cousin of mine.” 

“Then his wife was too,” said I. 

“Yes, I bélieve so. Why?” 

“It partly accounts for it.” 

“ Accounts for what?” she said. 

“That you are absolutely the living 
image of her.” 

She laughed again. 

“Oh dear, it is a terrible responsibility 
to be like an old acquaintance of some- 
body’s. I shall have to live up to her. I 
do hope she wasti’t very nice. It will be so 
difficult for me if she was.” 

“She and Dick were the greatest friends 
I ever had,” said I. 

Those beautiful gray eyes grew serious. 

“Ah, how dreadful for you,” she said. 
“Tt was all very sudden, was it not? The 
child, too.” 

“Yes, very sudden. I had been dining 
with her heré, atid she had gone up stairs 
when the telegram came. She heard the 
ring, and leaned over the bannister above 
the hall—and knew. Then the child was 
born. She died just at daybreak next morn- 
ing. She asked me, I remember, to pull 
up the blind, and said, ‘Let in the morn- 
ing.’ That was all.” 

“Ah, poor thing! poor thing!” she said. 
Then she looked at me. “ Poor thing!” she 
repeated. 

The tea was brought in, and before many 
minutes her father came in also. They are 
coming to lunch to-morrow. 

That night I was out to dinner, but came 
home early, and sat for a long time in 
front of the fire, with work callitig on me 
to do it, but simply incapable. What a 
strange, inexplicable coificidence it all is! 
How I long for and dread and love and fear 
the thoughts of these days that are coming! 
Surely this is meant to mean something! 
Think of the millions of little events and de- 
cisions which have gone to make up this 
particular conjuncture. Is it possible that 
they were all done in haphazard? Or is 
it another teasing problem that has been 
set me on this curious checker - board of 
life, ending in my checkmate,—just a piece 
of ingenious maneuvring of the pieces, all 
leading to nothing? I cannot believe that. 
Yet if it is not that, if love is thé answer 
to it all.... I love to be with her; and since 
that afternoon in the cathedral f have 
thought of nothing but her. But love her? 
I know it is not that—yet. It is that by 
this curious trick which Nature has played, 
I feel, I am cheated into feeling that Mar- 
gery is here with me again. It is as if 
there had been made an image of Margery, 
like in every respect, riot only in externals, 
in voice, appearance, gesture, but in the 
deeper things as well, in her gayety and her 
tenderness, in that quick sympathy which 
sprang into being at the moment the call 
was made. Yet God never makes fac- 
similes; she too is a living soul, of her 
own identity, and none other’s. Or— the 
wildest impossibilities riot in my brain 
to - night —is this some wraith of my Mat- 
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gery, Dick’s Margery, sent God knows 
whence; to comfort me, or to drive me in- 
sane? .Was there in my love for Margery, 
after she was Dick’s wife; something which 
was evil, which kept suggesting, “If this 
had been otherwise, if Dick died?” ... Yes, 
theré was that. Day after day there was 
that. I tried to fight it; indeed, I tried. 
But I did not conquer it for a whole year. 
But in June, on the last evening of all, 
when she spoke to me in the garden of the 
dear event that was coming, it dropped 
dead, or so I hoped and believed. Yet for 
a whole year I let it live: is God going to 
punish me for that by these cruel means? 
To make me love again, and again go 
hungry? 

It cannot be: again and again I tell my- 
self it cannot be. But so I told myself 
when the telegram of Dick’s death came, 
and, in spite of all my telling, it was true, 
and the tears of the whole world could not 
wash out a word of it. But if once more I 
adm to go unrequited, I do not see how I can 
bear it. It would be wiser to see no more 
of this incarnation of Margery. At present 
I love seeing her because — because that 
pressed and withered flower I always carry 
with me has, so to speak, blushed again with 
the hues of life, and a living fragrance 
breathes from it. But Helen—I think I have 
not mentioned her name before—this in- 
carnation of Margery, is also a living wo- 
man with an identity of her own. How if 
from loving her of whom she so sweetly and 
poignantly reminds me, I pass to loving 
herself? And if she does not care? 

No, I will see her no more. My life is 
my own, and I will not risk that great 
stake again. I know the unutterable sweet- 
hess of loving. I know too the unutterable 
emptiness of love unrequited, even though 
from her who loved me not I had such a 
wealth of trust and womanly affection. I 
know also how good the world is, how full 
ard brimming with things that are lovely 
and of good report. For two years, in spite 
of what went before, God knows how much 
happiness I have been allowed to enjoy, how 
tich I have been, levying my tax of joy 
on all created things, on all the strings of 
human emotions, except one only, love, defi- 
nite love for one woman. It is strange if I 
cannot be content without it. True; often 
and often I have felt and shall feel again 
that this would crown all the rest; but if 
I again do my part in it, let myself love 
this girl, and nothing comes of it, how well 
I know with what a sense of dejection and 
impotence I shall have to begin again from 
the beginning, picking up the scattered 
pieces of the structure known as “I,” fit- 
ting them together till some sort of co- 
herent entity, a person of some kind, again 
pursues some sort of reasonable way through 
the world. And I distrust my own power 
of picking myself up again: I am afraid that 
this time I should let the pieces lie dbout, 
shrug shoulders at them, and drift, fossil- 
ize, vegetate, what you will. 

Bitterness as black as sin and salt as 
the Dead Sea rises in my throat. What 
would I not give to see a mother with her 
child and my child at her breast? How 
unspeakably I lofig for that! Was it my 
fault that Margery loved Dick, not me? 
Very good; it was my fault: I have borne 
the punishment, and I bear it now, and I 
shall always bear it. And I will try to 
avoid the possibility of being punished for 
another such fault. 


So I fall back again onto my life of lit- 
tle things. I will read the whole of 
Shakespeare through by next March; I will 
try to keep my temper; I will try to do a 
little honest work; I will try dancing here 
with the rest of the human race. 

To be Continued. 








Correspondence 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE 
SOUTH 


Paris COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Paris, Texas, February 13, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have noted with pleasure your at- 
titude toward different public questions, and 
among them the duties that lay before the 
two great political parties, and I am led to 
think that you will find something of inter- 
est in the enclosed copy of a letter written 
over a year ago to a Northern friend, who 
had asked me, in all sincerity, if the real 
reason of the non-growth of the Republican 
party in the South was not due to a feel- 
ing here of hostility to it as the party of 
the Union during the civil war: 

“The mutations since the civil war have 
been many, but among them has not been 
any change in the disposition of the Repub- 
lican party toward the South; it remains 
inimical, and yet there is wonder, such as 
you express, that it has not shown growth 
here. 

“ Have you and others ever considered this 
problem? 

“Why a great party, guided by men of 
brains, pursuing a strong national policy, 
with issues upon which men would naturally 
divide, has found no respectable intelligent 
adherents in one-third of the Union? 

“This is the fact. I can only give you a 
Southern man’s reason for it, and the war 
or the attitude of the party during the war 
has nothing to do with it. 

“First: The men who pose, and who are 
recognized, as your leaders in the South, do 
not want a party here other than as it is. 
They are mainly political adventurers who 
have formed a close corporation, farm out 
the negro vote in national Republican con- 
ventions, and divide the crop of Southern 
Federal patronage. 

“Tf the Republican party became strong 
in the South, if it became a party of pa- 
triotism and intelligence, these adventurers 
would disappear, become ‘ statesmen out of 
jobs,’ and their whole effort is to prevent 
this. Their whole aim has been to prevent 
the righteous people North and South from 
understanding each other, and as a means 
to this have used the negro as a cause of 
irritation to the North and of repulsion to 
the South: to a Southern man the Republi- 
can party means ‘the negro’; to the North- 
ern party the South means ‘abuse of the 
negro.’ 

* Arising from this we have a constant 
hostility of the Republican party to the 
South, which has driven Southern men away 
from any consideration of its claims or 
policies as a broad national party. That 
the South is loyal to the Union and has 
proven it, that she is ready to respond to a 
generous deed or thought, that, impoverished 
by the war and under such burdens as few 
people have ever struggled with, her indus- 
trial development has been marvellous, and 
accompanied by other changes making it a 
field for the widest and wisest statesman- 
ship—has been ignored; we have been iso- 
lated, and forced into one political alliance, 
and whatever we have achieved has been in 
spite of, and not with any aid or counsel 
of, the Republican party. 

“To the negro ‘as a negro’ there is no 
enmity in the South. In every business re- 
lation he has an equal and exact show with 
his white neighbor. He can be, and is, 
lawyer, preacher, doctor, teacher, trades- 
man, craftsman, farmer, and laborer; in 
these relations he has the countenance and 
support of the white people and the protec- 
tion of the courts, fully and fairly rendered. 
Out of our scant means we have provided 
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for his children the same education we have 
provided for our own. But here we stop. 

“No class of Southern people are willing 
to be ruled by the negro, or by the design- 
ing white men who have had him in hand 
as a political machine, and run him ‘for 
what there was in it.’ 

“ For the same reason that the decent peo- 
ple of New York fight the rule of Croker 
and the Tammany grafters do we fight the 
rule of the Southern wing of the Republi- 
can party as now constituted of an igno- 
rant and often vicious mass, led by a few 
political plunderers. Their rule means the 
ascendency of ignorance and corruption. 
One experience we have had when ‘ the past 
and the present were plundered, and the fu- 
ture mortgaged,’ and we want no more of it. 

“Tf in the North there existed anywhere 
a negro element such as we have, of large 
enough vote and under leadership, to en- 
danger what all Americans consider good 
government, you would have there the same 
close cohesion of all good people in opposi- 
tion to negro rule. 

“Further, the South is intensely Ameri- 
can; nine-tenths of her people are of Revo- 
lutionary stock; it has had but slight 
foreign admixture; its characteristics, 
thoughts, and ideals are Saxon; it has all 
the Saxon’s pride of race and race achieve- 
ment, and any one who expects such a peo- 
ple to be ruled by other than their own 
kind has not read aright the history of the 
race. To us the negro is alien and inferior, 
and while he is welcome to live and earn, 
to all that goes into material welfare, so- 
cially and politically, he is alien and infe- 
rior and shall so remain; he is not of our 
race, and with it shall not commingle. 

“The South is not naturally Democratic; 
prior to 1860 it was a strong Whig section, 
and the Republican party could have been 
a strong growing factor in Southern politi- 
cal life if it had not pandered to section- 
alism and negrophilism. 

“Take the free-silver craze. In Texas 
alone in 1900 140,000 absent Democratic 
votes simply because Bryan and free silver 
could not command their support. Many 
people in the South believe in an assured 
financial system, in the growth of the coun- 
try, in our flag, and all it should stand for 
to the peoples of this world, and in many 
things not represented by our present style 
of leaders; but, deep as is our interest in 
these things, deeper yet is our feeling for a 
decent, honest, local administration, in the 
supremacy of our race and its supreme fit- 
ness to rule and govern. 

“Statesmanship may be partisan, but 
should never be sectional; sectionalism, de- 
stroying the opportunity for growth in the 
rebuffed section, leaves the party entirely 
dependent upon the other, and it, quick to 
see its advantage, soon becomes dictator to 
the party for its own selfish ends, and to- 
day the Republican party is ridden by in- 
terests that can take away its strength in 
your section while its own conduct has 
barred it from recouping here. This is an 
evil for the country, and an evil for any 
great party that seeks to govern the coun- 
try. 

“During the sad days after the tragedy 
at Buffalo there was heard from the South 
no word of approval, even of extenuation. 
Only a deep, sincere sorrow for the Presi- 
dent and his loved ones; an equally deep 
and sincere indignation for the deed. 

“The sturdy Americanism of the South 
would under no conditions condone anarchy. 
But have you not at the North a large, and, 
under our loose emigration laws, a grow- 
ing element that applauded as loudly as it 
dared the murder of the President? Is not 
this element a standing threat against a 
government of the people, against ‘liberty 
under the law’? And is not the day com- 
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ing when the American people will thank 
God for the strong, steadfast Americanism 
of the South as the best safeguard of this 
government of the Fathers? 

“Let the negro go. Let him understand 
that, North or South, there is a white peo- 
ple who will not link their race to his 
coarser clay ‘to drag them down.’ That, 
politically and socially, the white man is the 
ruling man. Eliminate him as a national 
question, and you will nearly eliminate 
the negro question. Industrially, there is 
no question. 

“When that is done? When North and 
South there arise statesmen who ignore 
sectional lines, and with wide and wise 
vision see that there is a great and united 
country awaiting their guidance to ‘the 
shining hills of hopes fulfilled,’ then will 
Republicanism, like Democracy, become the 
faith of a country, and not of a section.” 

I am, sir, G. 





COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 
PasADENA, CAL., February 26, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of February 14, 1903, 
you had a fine bit of writing in résumé of 
gifts to education during the year 1902 (I 
believe it was so limited; the number is not 
by me) in which I was interested. 

It occurred to me that you might be the 
means of a great service to the general edu- 
cational facilities of the country if you 
chose to call attention to the rather remark- 
able fact that all the colleges of first rank 
for young women only are situated in the 
extreme East, not one being west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. This occurred to me 
some years ago (while I was visiting this 
section for the first time) as a strange 
thing. It also occurred to me that a col- 
lege of like grade with Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, ete., would be finely located here 
in Pasadena, where pupils could study out- 


. of-doors all the year round, giving to some, 


who are physically unable to: take a college 
course where so much of the life must be 
in heated and partially ventilated rooms, a 
chance to do it in the sunny land, the sun- 
niest good section of our whole United 
States, where doors and windows stand open 
(or may and should) all day, every day. 

Subsequent residence here has confirmed 
me in the wisdom of a philanthropy which 
would found such a college, equal in grade 
to Stanford and Berkeley, in this choice city 
of homes. One year I ascertained that 
141 young women from this coast were in 
attendance on the Eastern schools, while 
Stanford had nearly 300 from east of the 
Rockies. President Jordan tells me this is 
a regular thing, and said he believed that 
such a college here would be a godsend to 
Eastern girls and parents. 

Smith began with less than $400,000. A 
foundation of that sum might be condi- 
tioned on the subscription of an equal 
amount by the residents of the Pacific coast, 
which would be done, the founder to name 
the college. 

There are a good many on this coast who 
can’t afford to go East, and don’t like to 
go to a mixed college, who would thereby 
be able to add a college course to the high- 
school course, with which they now cease 
school-work. 

I have crudely given some of the points. 
If you should care to put a brief note in 
the WEEKLY, it might find the founder. 

I may add that I am interested in this 
only as an educator, being anchored for life 
to my Lasell. ~ 

T am, sir, 
C. C. BRaGpon, 
Principal Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

















The Last Work of Frank Norris 


TimME will no doubt undo the effect of 
death in taking the gifted young novelist 
from his task, so far as to relieve his last 
book from the appearance of challenging 
the primacy of his earlier and more 
masterly achievements. It is the present 
misfortune of his fame that the second 
drama of the three which he imagined for 
his greatly designed trilogy of The Wheat 
should follow haltingly upon the first with 
a pace which the third shall never come to 
help it mend. But it will be all the more 
the care, as it should be the generous will, 
of those who read The Pit to remember that 
we have had The Octopus, and that we were 
to have had The Wolf, in which the story of 
the food and famine of the world was, and 
was to have been, fully told. The first of 
these three was adequate, and the second 
is not adequate, but it is more adequate 
than it seems in the incomplete perspec- 
tive. One may fancy in it the falter- 
ing of the hand unconsciously prophetic of 
fate, the impatience of him who fights with 
numbered days; for as Lowell said of 
Keats, “as we turn the leaves, they seem to 
warm and thrill our fingers with the flush 
of his warm senses, and the flutter of his 
electrical nerves, and we do not wonder he 
felt that what he did was to be done 
swiftly.” 

The book has the pathos of this apparent 
haste, and yet looked at with due reflection 
it has not the effect of a hastily imagined 
thing. The material is less picturesque and 
less dramatic than that of the book dealing 
with the growth and garnering of the wheat 
in the fields which were robbed as well as 
reaped. There is no such episode as the 
struggle of the farmer, gun in hand, with 
the railroad, but the descent into the Pit 
of the great Bull who has been destroying 
himself in his reckless play with the suffer- 
ing of millions of men and women and chil- 
dren, is no mean incident, and the novelist 
has wrought it into fiction both strong and 
fine. The pity of the thing is that so much 
of the book relates to the unimportant so- 
ciety side of the business, to the half-cul- 
tured, half-ignorant, wholly egotistical wo- 
man who stands for the heroine, when its 
sole heroine should have been The Wheat. 
The author has not sufficiently mastered her 
personality, though he has almost done it, 
to let us feel that he feels her essential 
vulgarity; he has not shown us a rich na- 
ture depraved by the reckless game of the 
man fighting and tricking the hapless un- 
hungered for the bread in their mouths, 
but a cheap nature ready to betray him for 
the flatteries and caresses of another cheap 
nature. The tragedy is not in the domestic 
story of Laura and Curtis Jadwin, but in 
that of the poor old Cresslers, who are 
dragged down with their wreck, and are 
sacrificed against their wills and principles 
to the insensate ambition of Jadwin. Be- 
fore the story is finished, one has quite 
ceased to care for either of the Jadwins, 
whether she was ruined through her greedy 
vanity or he through his ruthless lust of 
power. Let her go with the meretricious 
esthete who makes love to her; let him 
fall under the feet of his enemies in the Pit; 
we cannot care, and we are not interested to 
know that they really go to a new scene to 
rehabilitate their unessential lives. 

Perhaps if the author had taken time to 
think out his material a little more thor- 
oughly he would have found a hint in it of 
immense importance to our imperfect civ- 
ilization, a truth known dimly and dumb- 
ly to those who suffer the worst harm from 
the facts. It is not alone the luxury of our 
Jadwins which is vulgar; it is the Jadwins 
themselves who are vulgar, by whatever 
other names they call themselves in Chicago 
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or New York, or by whatever difference of 
social circumstance they distinguish them- 
selves from one another. It is for such 
brute state as theirs that the earth groans 
with harvests and her children with hun- 
ger, and we have not quite an assurance 
from the novelist that he senses their vul- 
garity. He leaves us to fear that somehow 
the woman’s beauty, and the man’s courage 
have blinded him. Yet there are passages 
and touches throughout the book that tes- 
tify to his insight and his ability to paint 
the make as the well as the manner of his 
people. There is excellent characterization 
in his work, and occasionally a robust and 
powerful dramatization. For him it is too 
late to inquire whether the savage mock- 
splendor of the Chicago which he portrays 
has not held for him the glamour that it may 
have worn for him in his earlier years, and 
whether he has not approached it with less 
detachment than he kept in dealing with 
the facts of his California story, which he 
saw with maturer eyes; but for the critic of 
his work, and for the student, the sugges- 
tion may have value. 

The book wants balance, as we have 
hinted, and it is overweighted with fact of 
the less rather than the greater importance; 
it should have toppled, if at all, to the side 
of the wheat gambler—not the wheat gam- 
bler’s wife. Where the work is with the 
scenes in the grain exchange, the Pit, it is 
always masterly, from that first glimpse of 
the Pit in the beginning, to that battle-piece 
at the last where Jadwin breaks with tra- 
dition and convention, and he, -the great 
Bull, enters the arena in person, and fights 
the Bears to his death. In these moments, 
and such as these the book magnificently 
succeeds, but there are other moments when 
it is as true and still finer, such as those 
when it reveals the prim, pure, high nature 
of a girl like Page Dearborn; the gentle, 
motherly goodness of Mrs. Cressler; the flat, 
kind, commonplace of Mrs. Wessels. For the 
rest, one could have wished the material 
had been scanned by the severer eye of the 
author’s later experience. It is on the so- 
ciety side that it is weak; it is not so weak 
on the social side; and on the human side it 
is worthy to stand with the author’s greater 
work: not on the same level, indeed, and yet 
not fatally below it, as nine-tenths of our 
other fiction must. On what may be called 
the physical side, it is wonderful. You can 
see, hear, feel those people. 





“Astronomy Invoked to aid 
Religion ” 


THE geocentric theory of the universe has 
been revived in a new form, and that by a 
scientist who, although not an astronomer, 
has, as a naturalist, acquired the highest 
reputation in his specific field of research. 
Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, the author of 
the article in the Fortnightly Review for 
March entitled “Man’s Place in the Uni- 
verse ”’—the substance of which was cabled 
to the New York Sun—does not, of course, 
assert that the sun moves round the earth. 
What he undertakes to do is to advance a 
series of arguments in support of the 
hypothesis that the solar system is the phy- 
sical centre of the stellar universe, and that 
the earth is the only member of the solar 
system in which life not dissimilar to that 
with which we are familiar could have 
been originated and evolved. If these pre- 
mises are admitted, the conclusion deduced 
by Dr. Wallace would be that the supreme 
end and purpose of the vast universe was 
the production and development of the living 
soul in the perishable body of man. The 
arguments may be summed up in a few sen- 
tences. First, the stellar universe is lim- 
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ited, the number of stars made visible by 
telescopes of the highest powers approxi- 
mating to the number of stars in existence. 
The proof of this assertion is the fact that 
while, as we proceed from stars of the first 
to those of the ninth magnitude, the number 
at each lesser magnitude is about three 
times that of the next higher, not only does 
this rate of increase fail to be maintained 
as we pierce further into the depths of 
space, but is replaced by a continuous dimi- 
nution in the number of stars. An approach 
to the outer limits of the stellar universe 
is thereby indicated. To put the same fact 
in figures, there would be about 1,400,000,000 
stars visible, if the rate of increase observed 
down to the ninth magnitude had been re- 
tained down to the seventeenth magnitude. 
As a matter of fact, the latest estimate 
does not exceed 100,000,000. The same con- 
clusion as to the limited extent of the stellar 
universe is deduced from an analysis of the 
laws of light. Professor Newcomb and oth- 
er physicists have affirmed that, if the num- 
ber of stars were infinite, their combined 
light would be fully equal to that of the 
sun at midday, while, as a matter of fact, 
starlight is only one-fortieth as powerful 
as moonlight. This proof, viewed in con- 
nection with the continuous diminution of 
the number of stars remarked as we pene- 
trate from those of the ninth to those of 
the seventeenth magnitude, is regarded by 
Dr. Wallace as conclusive evidence of the 
limited extent of the stellar universe. It 
is contended, in the second place, that the 
inference from the whole mass of facts ac- 
cumulated by means of the best modern 
telescopes is that our sun occupies a posi- 
tion very near, if not actually at the cen- 
tre, of the whole visible universe, and, 
therefore, in every probability, at the centre 
of the whole material universe. As for the 
third position, namely, that life, as we know 
it, could not have originated and evolved in 
any member of the solar system except the 
earth, there is no doubt that a large ma- 
jority of astronomers and physicists would 
accept it. 

It is obvious that Dr. Wallace’s purpose 
is to overthrow the main objection to the 
Christian view of creation. The tendency 
of astronomical research up to the present 
time has been so to emphasize the vastness 
and complexity of the stellar universe as 
to reduce the importance of the relatively 
tiny spheroid that we call the earth almost 
to the vanishing-point. In the light of such 
knowledge, sceptics have pointed out the ir- 
rationality of supposing that the Creator of 
such a universe should have felt any special 
interest in so pitiful a creature as man, the 
imperfectly developed inhabitant of one of 
the. smaller planets attached to a second or 
third rate sun. They have dwelt on the 
inconceivability of assuming that the Cre- 
ator would have selected this tiny orb for 
the scene of the sacrifice of His Son, in or- 
der to save a portion of its inhabitants from 
the natural consequences of their sins. This 
objection to Christianity’s conception of the 
cosmos would lose much, if not all, of its 
weight could we believe with Dr. Wallace 
that we occupy the central position in the 
universe, and that nowhere else could the or- 
derly development of living souls be attain- 
ed. What ground is there for assuming that 
the conditions would be more favorable on a 
planet belonging to a system at the centre 
of the universe than they would be on a 
planet belonging to a system remote from 
the centre? Does Dr. Wallace mean to 
assert that the heat generated by our sun 
is greater than that emitted by any other of 
the stars? That, certainly, is not the con- 
clusion at which many of the foremost as- 
tronomers have arrived. This, at least, how- 
ever, must be said for Dr. Wallace, that he 
has taken the bull by the horns, 



























































Books and Bookmen 


Tue anniversary of the birth of Charles 
Dickens was celebrated at Bath, on Febru- 
ary 7, by the unveiling of a tablet, and a 
Dickens dinner. Dickens never lived in 
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sketches were to be the chief feature of the 
work; the facetious drawings being intend- 
ed as a joke at the expense of the Cockney 
sportsman, and as Dickens had made an im- 
pression as a facetious humorist in Sketches 
by Boz, the suggestion that he should write 
up to the drawings came about naturally. 
Observe that these 
papers are put down 
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as being “edited by 
‘Boz.’” But the work, 
undertaken at first 
as a bit of hack writ- 
ing, took hold of the 
writer’s imagination, 
and very soon he in- 
sisted that the draw- 
ings should grow out 
of the text, and ulti- 
mately obtained per- 
mission to write in his 
own way. The design 
for the cover and four 
illustrations in the 
first number were all 
that Seymour execu- 
ted. Dickens set out 
with only the vaguest 
scheme for the book, 
and even the person- 
ality of his central 
character was not 
clearly defined. The 
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Facsimile of a Receipt signed by E. Pickwick 


Bath, but his intimate friendship with 
Walter Savage Landor, who lived there for 
many years, took him to the city often. On 
such visits he stayed at Landor’s house in 
St. James’s Square, and here he planned out 
the story of Little Nell. The tablet to Dick- 
ens has been placed on No. 35, St. James’s 
Square. It was hoped that Dickens’s only 
surviving son, Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, 
K.C., would have been able to unveil the 
tablet to the memory of his father, but he 
was unable to leave London, and the task 
was performed by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
President of the Dickens Fellowship. The 
ceremony was witnessed by a large gather- 
ing. In the evening a dinner was held in 
the Assembly Rooms, where a delightful 
Dickens menu was provided. The courses 
included “boiled mutton and caper sauce, 
with the usual trimmings,” and “ chops and 
tomato sauce,” ete. Interesting letters were 
read at the meeting, from Lord Roberts, 
Lord Rosebery, the Dean of Rochester, and 
others. Lord Rosebery said: “I am glad to 
hear you are going to celebrate the birth- 
day of Dickens at Bath, and trust that your 
celebration will be held in the room in which 
Mr. Pickwick played his immortal game of 
whist.” Lord Roberts wrote: “The works 
of Charles Dickens always had a great fasci- 
nation for me, and I well remember with 
what delight I used as a boy to look forward 
to the arrival of the monthly number of 
David Copperfield, and I have always retain- 
ed my admiration for his works.” 

The accompanying facsimile of a receipt, 
signed by “EE. Pickwick,” which is dated 
Bath, January 5, 1802, is a curiosity inas- 
much as it is the original document from the 
hand of a celebrated coach proprietor at 
Bath, from whom or from whose coaches 
Dickens derived the ‘name of his hero in 
The Pickwick Papers. Another curiosity is 
the reproduction of the original cover de- 
sign that was printed on the celebrated 
green covers of Pickwick, as it appeared in 
monthly numbers. The drawing was made 
by Seymour, and it-is noticeable that the 
only figures in the design—Mr. Winkle 
with the gun, and Mr. Pickwick angling— 
are both engaged in sport. The fact is, as 
nearly every one knows, that Seymour’s 


first type for Pickwick 
was a long, thin man. 
It was Mr. Chap- 
man, the publisher, of 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, who originated 
the figure of Pickwick as we know him, by 
a description which he gave Seymour of a 
friend of his at Richmond, who wore drab 
tights and gaiters. 

The opera bouffe burlesque, “Mr. Pick- 
wick,” which is being 
played in this city has 
started several metro- 
politan pens writing 
on past performances 
of Dickens, and possi- 
ble revivals and new 
versions in the future. 
So far as we have ob- 
served, none of these 
chroniclers has recall- 
ed the interesting fact 
that Dickens himself 
showed early theatri- 
cal proclivities. At 
the age of nineteen he 
had resolved upon a 
theatrical career, and 
while preparing him- 
self to become a re- 
porter in one of the 
offices in Doctors’-Com- 
mons, he applied to the 
manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre for an 
opportunity to show 
what he could do. 
Only the accident of 
illness prevented his 
keeping an _ appoint- 
ment which was 
granted him, and, get- 
ting a start in jour- 
nalism soon after, the 
application was not 
renewed. Plainly, as 
Mr. Gissing in his ad- 
mirably written Life 
of Dickens points out, 
Dickens came _ very 
near indeed to enter- 
ing upon an actor’s 








life, and so _ close 
throughout was his 
connection with the 


theatrical world, that 
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one cannot glance at this incident as a mere 
detail in the story of his youth. It declares 
a natural bent of mind, and he did in the 
end become, if not strictly an actor, at all 
events a public entertainer whose strongest 
efforts were produced by the exercise of 
melodramatic talent. As an. amateur, he 
acted frequently throughout his life. As a 
dramatic author he might have succeeded 
had he bent his energies to the task with 
serious intent; but what attempts he made 
n “The Strange Gentleman,” a farce played 
in 1836, in “The Village Coquettes,” a. li- 
bretto produced in the same year, and in 
“The Lamplighter,” a farce written in 1838, 
but never acted, gave no great evidence of 
dramatic powers. 


The recent news of the arrest at Buda- 
pest of a notorious gang of thieves, whose 
chief turned out to be a publisher, recalls 
the story of George Augustus Sala’s pre- 
senting a ‘Bible to a certain London pub- 
lisher who had handled some of his books. 
The publisher was at a loss to understand 
just why he should have been singled out 
for this peculiar gift, until some time after 
he discovered a slight change in the wording 
of John xviii. 40, where the phrase, “ Now, 
Barabbas was a robber,” was made to read 
“ Barabbas was a publisher.” When Miss 
Corelli's Barabbas appeared with this text 
on the title-page, a reviewer, quoting the 
words in his review, evidently indistinctly 
written, received the proof with the amazing 
statement, “ Barabbas was a ratter.” Cor- 
recting it, he deemed it wise to see the re- 
view through to a finish in print, and asked 
for another proof, Either the proof-reader 
was not given to searching the Scriptures, or 
his zeal for truth led him to overconscien- 
tiousness, for the writer found his correction 
garbled to read, “ Barabbas was a rotter!” 
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Finance 


Tue vision of financial reform and of a 
much-needed elasticity of currency, held out 
before American business men, has passed in 
a political wrangle in which jealousy and 
the spite of factions have unfortunately fig- 
ured. It was hardly to be expected that a 
short session of Congress could -have passed 
a measure of so much moment and one so 
radical in comparison with our own anti- 
quated system. But the crisis of last fall 
demanded that legislative precedents be set 
aside in the universal clamor for ways and 
means of conducting the business of a con- 
stantly expanding nation. The opponents 
of the Aldrich bill in the Republican party, 
or rather those who silently condemned it 
while they attempted to substitute their own 
proposal for asset currency, are now con- 
sidering the introduction of a bill.at the 


next session of more popular form, and are. 


likely to make concession to the demand for 
less liberality in banking convenience. 
With Congress adjourned and the currency 
system on the old basis, there is no loss 
and probably a good deal of gain, as the 
necessity for legislation that will improve 
the banking methods of the United States 
is more prominent to a larger number of 
persons than ever before. Recent years 
have produced a cumulative moral support 
to financial reform measures of sufficient 
strength to give authors of currency bills 
ever-increasing audiences. Eventually, some 
degree of success will be accomplished. But 
the question that is agitating bankers, who 
cannot act on promises or possibilities, is, 
What is to be done until a new Congress 
meets? What will the Secretary of the 
Treasury do to assist, now that he has 
bought all of the government bonds available, 
and with the necessity for withdrawing de- 
posits in national banks to fulfil government 
obligations, rather than to augment those 
deposits, as he did last November? The 
municipal bond dealers, who have had an 
unmarketable mass of securities for several 
years, seem to think that the solution of the 
whole problem lies in the acceptance of their 
various issues as security, but the Treasurer 
withdrew his act of purchase as soon as the 
money stringency had been relieved. He 
may, however, renew it in emergency. It 
is emergency measures that will have to be 
appealed to until the statutes are changed. 
The situation will be more complicated and 
much more serious this year, inasmuch as 
$40,000,000 (estimated) of moneys will be 
withdrawn from circulation by the trust 
companies of New York city, who are re- 
quired after June 1 to maintain a reserve 
of 5 per cent., gradually increasing to 10 
or 15 per cent. Heretofore their moneys 
have been on deposit with the local banks, 
who have loaned them out on call. ; 
: The stock-market is without a leader; 
is likely to be for some time. No one wants 
the task of infusing the speculative spirit 
into a public that slowly accepts the cur- 
rent preachments on ways to secure material 
profit, And the men who might lead have 
no encouragement from the more powerful 
ones who really create the conditions. The 
lack of support given to syndicate opera- 
tions, which two years ago would have yield- 
ed very handsome profits to subscribers, 
shows conclusively that even the largest 
banking interests have extended their credits 
to a point where they are approaching dead- 
weight. The latest return of the associated 
banks of New York city gives the loans as 
$950,156,000, and the deposits as $956,206,- 
400. A $75,000,000 expansion in loans in a 
month’s time is quite too rapid an increase 
for safety measures. A vigorous Western 
money demand has started, and the South 
will soon be requiring her seasonal fund for 
planting. The enormous home consumption, 
Which draws on the markets of foreign coun- 
tries and adds to our customs receipts, while 
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decreasing our balance of trade, puts money 
into an unyielding treasury to the country’s 
exasperation. The money-market has start- 
ed in to show these unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, with the result that mercantile ac- 
commodations for time periods have risen 
1 per cent. in a comparatively short period. 
This is one of the most salient causes in- 
fluencing the stagnation and the slight weak- 
ness in the stock-market. 

The prospect of gold exports, which has 
been hanging over the market for some time, 
has passed into a somewhat remote con- 
tingency since the advance in money rates. 
It has been figured out that a very large 
sum would be sent to France to pay off the 
loans made during the past twelve months. 
As it is now, the shipments are likely to 
stop with small amounts sent to Argentina. 
As a matter of fact, the past week has seen 
the reappearance of loan bills on the New 































York market. There is not much likelihood 
of borrowing money in London, where the 
demand for domestic needs maintains a 
firm rate, but a 5-per-cent. time rate here 
will, if continued, send funds this way from 
French bankers, who, with large supplies, 
have not a very heavy home requirement. 
The New York bank reserves are down to the 
lowest point for this season for many years. 
There is still enormous business activity, 
and corporate enterprises are reaping a 
large proportion of profit from their activi- 
ties. So the good and the bad features of 
the general financial situation are curiously 
intermingled, balancing, in some instances; 
again, the one outweighing the other. On 
the one hand are seen increased divi- 
dends, and, on the other, increased capital 
issues. And there are current examples of 
new capitalizations being spread over a 
very thin surface. 


















A PLAIN TALK ABOUT 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


EARLY a year ago HARPER’S WEEKLY first appeared in its present 










form—an editorial comment section of sixteen pages and an illustrated 

section of twenty-four pages, forty pages in all, not counting the special 
numbers. From the start the New WEEKLY succeeded even beyond our 
own expectations. Its appeal is to every American of intelligence. If you 
have seen a copy of the WEEKLY during the past year, you know how 
its aims—the interesting exposition of American progress and of the vital 
questions of the day and hour—have been carried out. And if you are a 
reader of the WEEKLY, you know, also, that if you'never saw another paper, 
daily or weekly, you would have every week from HARPER’S WEEKLY 
the complete news of the world in text and pictures, by the best writers and 


artists. 


Every week there are, besides the editorial comment and special articles on 
the vital questions of the hour, complete articles on American progress, sum- 
ming up fully the present situation and showing where we lead or will lead in 
art, science, industry, education, literature, the mechanical arts, etc. In a 
forthcoming number, now arranged for, William Dean Howells will write an 
article on the outlook in literature, and will, besides, be a regular contributor 
on current questions and events; Mark Twain, also, will write regularly for 
the WEEKLY. There will be special articles on the home—home life, the out- 
look in business and in the professions, and so on—which will be of special 
interest to every woman. This issue begins the series of new covers. There 
will be a different cover from now on every week. 

Next week, among other features, there will be a character sketch of King 
Edward, drawn for the WEEKLY by Peter Newell; twenty years of American 
opera with the outlook apropos of the 20th anniversary of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York; the practical use of wireless telegraphy in 


actual war, etc. 


We want you to see HARPER'S WEEKLY regularly. 
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The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 


GRANVILLE W. GARTH, PRESIDENT. 


- VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 
ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


ROBERT U. GRAFF, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts ~ - 
Bonds ~ - ~ - ~ 
Banking House - ~ - 
Due from Banks - - - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, 
HENRY HENTZ, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 
HENRY TALMADGE, 
OHN SINCLAIR, 

ILLIAM B. BOULTON, 

EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 


David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Ex-President. 

Henry Hentz & Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 
a Bliss & Dallett. 
Blair & Co. 

President. 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 

January 12, 1903 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the beoks called “The Anvual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Lrooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond, comprising The City of New York.” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 

IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may. be made by any person or corporation c.aim- 
ing to be aggrieved by the assessed valuation ot real or personal 
estate to have the same corrected. 

In the Burough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partrrent of Taxes and Assessments, No. 780 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 
ey Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 

s'an ity. 

In the Borough of Richmond. at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 
only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 
estate must be made by the person assessed at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
the case of a non-resident carrying on business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the Borough 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
10 A. M. and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made Sennesh 10 A.M. ard 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 

WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 

GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 

RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 


THE NEW BOY AT DALE 


By CHARLES EDWARD RICH 


Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 





Before his arrival at Dale school, Giovanni Martin’s 
experiences had been many. Stolen when a child, 
he runs away, joins a circus, becomes aclever acrobat, 
saves a child of the Stantons, who are, in truth, his 
own parents. Intensely interesting, full of incident, 
with a tone of wholesome sincerity that makes right 
reading for boys and girls. 


$1.25 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


Postage extra 








\ 
Financial 
Bills of exchange bought and 
Lette YS sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
- of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 

tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 

BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, *“* HASKSELLS" 

204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., »« 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 
LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE AUDIT COMPANY oF NEW YORK 


MAS I.. GREENE. 


AvucGustT BELMONT, TH 
Vice- President and General a 


Acting President 


Examinations, Appraisals, Audits. 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar mo 


Petetetnt. 
Arcade Buildin; 


Ch 
N.Y. Life Sulidie 
1sth and Market Se Ss, 


La Salle and Monroe 





“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly Magazine—presenting financial 
facts, figures an information in an intérest- 
ing manner—50 eents a year. Three months’ 
trial subscription 10 Cents, stamps or silver. 
Sample copy free. 


Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway, New York: 








HARPER’S BAZAR FOR APRIL 
SPRING FASHION NUMBER 








FASHION’S OUTLOOK FOR 1903, by A. T. 
Ashmore, with illustrations by Ethel and 
Guy Rose, of Paris, 

THE SHIRT WAIST OF 1903, and 

SHIRT WAIST SUITS, illustrated. 

SPRING HATS, illustrated. 

PARIS STREET GOWNS, illustrated. 








Illustrations by F. Y. CORY 


“PICTURES OF PEACE,” ... 


A most unusual article. 


“ AUNTS,” ee ae a 


COLORED FRONTISPIECE, 
by the Roses, of Paris, 


“THE EARTH CRY,” a Poem, 
by Theodosia Garrison. 


“THE ULTIMATE MOMENT,” 
Chapter IV.; by Wm. R. Lighton. 
“AN EASTER CANTICLE,” 
By Clinton Scollard. 


“SPRING RECIPES,” By Maria Blay. 


“HOUSEHOLD LACES.” 





DEVOTED LARGELY TO THE ABSORBING AND TIMELY 
QUESTIONS OF SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 


JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM’S NEW SERIAL 
THE BiOGRAPHY OF A BABY 


This is the first serial by Miss Daskam, whose 
short stories of child lite have made her famous. 


Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood. 


“TWO CAREERS”... »* 


Two exquisite full-page pictures by one of America’s best artists. 


A brilliant paper in which one of the best American essayists pays her respects 
to that misunderstood and noble band. 


OTHER FEATURES 





“THE TAILOR FINISH.” 


sa AND MANY WELL-FILLED DEPARTMENTS -@a 


WRAPS AND COATS, illustrated. 
FASHIONS for SPRING BRIDES, illustrated. 
HOME GOWNS, illustrated. 

FASHIONS for OLDER WOMEN, illustrated. 
DINNER and BALL GOWNS, illustrated. 
OUTING GOWNS, illustrated. 

FRENCH NOVELTIES, illustrated. 


by Marion Foster Washburne 


e ° 


é by Miss Jessie Wilcox Smith 


by Margaret Deland 


“STORIES WITHOUT WORDS,” 
Picture No. 4, by Florence Scovel Shinn. 


“OLD BLUE CHINA,” by J. W. Guthrie. 
“THE RESIGNATION OF THE SECOND 


VICE-PRESIDENT,” by Caroline Bene- 
dict Burrell; illustrated by J. K. Bryans. 


“ROUNDING OF A SCENE ” — Story), 
by E. Nesbit. 
“MIDNIGHT SUPPERS,” 
by Josephine Grenier. 


“BOOKS WORTH READING.” 











HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N, Y. 











THe REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE 
By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


The story of a woman of fascinating personality. 
enliven every page in the book. 


Ambrosine’s highly original and entertaining comments 


Colored frontispiece. $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Century Hence 


By Charles Johnston ‘Before you do | 
Bengal Civil Service (Retired) : th thi 
IN every community there are a few men ano er ing 3 
who count; the rest take their direction : 
from these. In society, a small number of James, bring me a 
women of originality and power take the 
lead in everything, while the rest are glad 
to follow suit. So in the greater society, 
the greater community of the world, a few 
nations or races count, and the rest are 
ruled by these; not only politically, but 


oo feeling, genius, and inspira- make ita MARTINI: 7 
ri . , ‘ a ° e Hk 
In looking forward tg see what a cen ] need a little Tonic; ' 


tury may bring forth, the first matter to 


get clear is which of the nations count, and and its $0 much better 


which are, as the Sanskrit proverb says, A 
“mere empty measures, filling up the gran- than adrug of any kind 
ary.” One sound and practical way is to < 
see which races have succeeded in estab- FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


lishing sovereignty over a large number of G F HEUBLEIN& BRO 4 


individuals; in other words, to begin with 
the largest empires, numerically, and to HARTFORD. NEw YORK. LONDON 

work down from these to the lesser powers. \ 
For to establish an imperium over a vast 


body of men is one of the very strongest TWO VIEWS OF ONE 
symptoms of effectiveness in a race. . The OF OUR 34 MODELS 


(Continued on page 441.) 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[ Adv.] 








WHY MODIFY MILK 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the novice when 
you can have always. with you a supply of, BOoRDEN’S EAGLE : Send five stamps fir catalogue 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK, a perfect cow’s milk from herds ; | ‘ 


f native breeds, the perfection of infant food? Use it for : : = | 
tea and coffee.—[Adv.] ie ee ac in TRUSCOTT BOAT 
= Seek. MFG. CO. *+ 
‘TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many sms ull a ST. JOSEPH, MICH., U.S. A. 


annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. N. 
Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St.—[Adv.] 








Agencies in all principal cities 














GET strength of bone and muscle, purify the system with AB- 
BoTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters. Druggists.—[Adv.] 


We are the largest manufacturers of 


SINGERS and Public Speakers will find Piso’s CURE FOR vehicles and harness in the world 
ConsuMPTION an effectual cure for hoarseness.—[Adv.] selling to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. but ship anywhere for 
examination, guaran- 
teeing safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if 

not satisfied. 


a Wi 
ondonder eal >) So 
styles of ve- 
ASC \ hicles and 65 
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styles of har- 
ness. 


No. as Buxey with Pera Rubber Tires. Price 50. 
. good as sells for $40 more. $52.50 


Large Catalogue FREE—Send for it. 


Visitors are 
always 
welcome 

at our 


factory. ‘ 
To Make a Manhattan Cocktail, 

Fill tall glass with fine ice,over which pour a little 
syrup. Add one dash Angostura Bitters. Pour in one- 
half average drink Red Top Rye whiskey, and same 
quantity Italian Vermouth. Stir well. Strain into coc ‘ng 
tail glass. Add one Maraschino cherry, or olive, or Pim- 

‘ Olas, and serve. 
No. 327—Surrey. Price, $78. 
As good as sells for $50 more. ord : i ee 2 ” 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. if it’s RED TOP RYE it’s right 
ELKHART, IND. FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & INS, Distille 








The first thing 14) 


in the morning— One taste convinces 

a glass of pure, sparkling 

Londonderry will quench KORN- 

thirst as nothing else can and 4 oo 
tone up the system so that Best mod ‘oods oe "2 x 
its benefits willbe felt all of all modern f BAR Cea es RON 


day long. BOKER’S BITTERS 


Anti- dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 











V I QO L Fe T T E S C L A R THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
DU ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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The SUBURBAN 
GARDENER. 
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First of all, I must explain that the onton-bed was not my idea. More- But since the preceding year I had perfected a sane and no less hu- 
over, | was fully aware of the intelligent surveillance which was being mane tdea, with which I hoped to circumvent their customary depre- 
kept over my progress. dations. 



































On a day I found the hens dining freely from my careful prepara- A new thought struck me, and to prove its correctness I determined 
tions. But that hybrid old buszard was confining his destructive efforts thereupon the immediate capture of the male bird. 
exclusively to my onion sprouts. Why? 












































This somewhat difficult task assured, 1 proceeded to incarcerate him Who immediately flew to my onions. Thus, good sir, in this natural 
in a disused coop of our own, and proceeded to study the hens— manner I have proven correct a theory I have long held— that women 
folk, if quite sure man is away, will indulge in onions. 
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(Continued from page 439.) 
most populous of all states is what our 


statisticians, most deceptively, call “ the» 
‘Chinese Empire.” Let us, then, begin by 


facing the Yellow Peril. Where will it 
stand in a hundred years? 

Our statistics are deceptive because, 
strictly speaking, there is no Chinese Em- 
pire—that is, the imperium, or sovereign 
power, is nowhere in Chinese hands. The 
Chinese cannot even rule themselves, much 
less do they rule any one else. -The impe- 
rium among them is held by a handful of 
stiff-necked Manchu Tartars, men of much 
the same race as the great. medieval con- 
querors, Genghis Khan, and Timur the 
Lame, whom Dryden called Tamerlane, and 
Coleridge’s friend, Kublai Khan, who did a 
stately pleasure dome decree. These Man- 
chu Tartars undoubtedly had the gift of 
sovereignty, the genius of rule, the great 
binding power of collective will, without 
which even hundreds of millions can no 
more hold together than so many grains 
of dry sand. They also had the cementing 
quality that makes empires, the quality 
which the true Chinaman so conspicuously 
lacks. 

The Chinamen are an immense heap of 
human grains of sand, without binding pow- 
er, without collective will; therefore they 
have no political weight at all. And with 
a race so old, so definitely crystallized 
psychically, so to speak, there is no great 
chance of their gaining this quality within 
a hundred years, or thrice a hundred. They 
are no peril at all politically, so long as 
they try to stand by themselves. And the 
Chinese are the first to recognize it. There- 
fore they tolerated the Manchu Tartars 
these three hundred years, having already 
had a Mongol dynasty, cousins of the Tar- 
tars, for several centuries before. There 
was a brief interlude of Chinese rule be- 
tween the true nomad Mongols and the Man- 
chus, but it ended badly, with the last 
dynast hanging himself on an acacia-tree. 
So perished Chinese sovereignty. 

Manchuria is in fact a Russian province, 
whatever it may be in law. Politically, 
therefore, the Chinese can never count. 
Commercially, however, they will count in 
an ever-increasing degree. The commercial 
growth of Japan will be a drop in the ocean 
compared with China. Our capitalists and 
laborers should agree with each other quick- 
ly, while they are in the way, lest they be 
delivered into the hands of the Chinaman. 
Let them ask the English merchants and 
officials of Singapore or Hong-kong what 
the Chinaman can do, economically, and 
be wise in time. — 

The so-called Chinese Empire is estimated 
to number just over four hundred millions. 
The British Empire is something un- 
der the same figure. The two together 
make up half mankind. We may now look 
more closely at the British Empire, to rec- 
ognize the elements of which it really con- 
sists. 

First comes India, with its three hundred 
millions of half-starved brown’ people, who 
for long centuries have not counted in the 
world’s destinies, nor will they ever count 
again. There are a few millions of red or 
white race who do count, but we must pass 
over them now. Governing these three hun- 
dred millions stand some nine hundred in- 
habitants of the British Isles, many -of the 
most gifted coming from Scotland or Ire- 
land, just as all the soldiers of genius in 
the British army, the Wolseleys, Kitcheners, 
tobertses, and the like, are of Irish birth. A 
small army of English, Irish, and Scotch 
regiments backs up the nine hundred rulers 
of India—and, incidentally, consumes the 
revenues in “ punitive expeditions” across 
the frontiers. Thus in world polities three- 
fourths of the British Empire does not count 
at all, or counts as a liability rather than as 
an asset. 


(Continued on page 443.) 
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Wireless Telegraphy ‘x: United States Government 


The exhaustive tests of the leading systems, made under the direction of Gen. A. W. Greely, U. S. A., and Lieut. 
Arnold, U.S. N., have resulted in the adoption of the 


DE FOREST WIRELESS TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 


for army and navy use. Simplicity and accuracy in operation were conclusively shown. Aerograms sent over long 
distances of wooded and hilly country were evenly and clearly received. 
The prediction of Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, that wireless telegraphy 


WILL SUPPLANT THE 189,000 MILES OF CABLE 


in use throughout the world, will be verified largely through the anti-coherer system of Dr. Lee de Forest. This is 
the AMERICAN SYSTEM, and, along distinctive lines, ‘is theoretically the best, as well as giving the most prom 
ising practical results.’”” (Extract from Gen. Greely’s report to Secretary of War.) 
e- De Forest Wireless ‘Telegraph will talk across a room—or an ocean. It is a commercial success. The allow- 
ance of 140 claims by the U. S. Patent Office is the foundation, and there is no infringement of other patents or inventions. 
Twelve stations have been erected by the Company, in addition to the six used Se the Government. Nearly a score 
more are under construction. The completion of these stations will establish Trans-Pacific service, place the entire Atlantic 
seaboard under wireless communication, and cover the Great Lakes. 


Estimates Furnished for Equipment of YACHTS, STEAMERS, etc., and the establishing 
of PRIVATE wireless telegraph service between offices, cities, or other points. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY 
LEE DE FOREST, Pu.D., Yale, Scientific Director. A. WHITE, Pres., Pres. Greater N. Y. Securities Co 
FRANCIS X. BUTLER, Treas. M.G.LATHROP,Sec’y. G.H.BARBOUR,M.E.E.E., Executive Engineer 


C. G. GALBRAITH, S. S. Bocart, 
Formerly Manager Armour & Co., N. Y. Ex.-Supt. W. U. Telegraph Co. 
Henry DoscHER W. N. Harte, 


Of Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


CLARENCE G. TomPKINs, 
Of the Berkshire Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass 


Formerly of Doscher Sugar Refining Co. 
M. M. McRag, 
Of Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila., Pa. 
Present purchasers of stock in the De Forest Wireless Telegraph Company will have 
opportunities similar to those enjoyed by buyers of Bell Telephone stock in the early days 
of its career. For information in reference to stock or estimates for equipment, address 
DE FOREST WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CoO., Suite 10, 100 Broadway, New York 
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EQUITABLE 


HENRY B. HYDE 
FOUNDER 


IAS. 
PA 
is 
JH. AHYDE 
VICE PRESIDENT. 


J.W. ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


AN INCOME 
WITHOUT CAPITAL 


can be created by means of the New 
Continuous Instalment Endowment Bond of the 
Equitable 

If you die. it will provide a permanent income 
for your beneficiary just when he.or she. may needit 

~ If you live, it will provide an income for your- 

self just when you may need it. 

[he income commences at_once, if you die. 

It will commence in twenty years, if you live 
and will be paid as long as either you or the 
benetictary live 

It will be paid for twenty years in any event. 


Send coupon below for particulars. 


Vacancies in every State for mén of character and energy to act as 
representatives. Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres. 





Tue EquitaB_e Lire AssuRANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
120 Broapway, NEw York. Dept. No. 22. 


I would like to receive information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endow- 
ment Bond, issued to a person aged ea 















































































Caught in a Tight Place 
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A Few Miles of ‘ Flat’’ Country 


Deer-hunting in Automobiles 


HE idea of utilizing the automobile in deer-hunting has 

been introduced in the West. Mr. W. W. Price, of Col- 

orado Springs, probably has the honor of being the first 

one to go after deer and other big game in a motor-car. 

Mr. Price has recently returned from a tour in which 
he was quite successful, and which covered several hundred miles 
through the wildest portion of the State. Accompanied by Dr. 
C. E. Smith, Mr. Price started in a Winton car of about fifteen 
horse-power, going through South Park and Buena Vista, and 
climbing Ute Pass, one of the most difficult passages in the Col- 
orado Rockies. They entered the “ Flat Top” country, as it is 
called, going directly to the deer ranges in the vehicle. Several 
fine specimens were shot, and the game “ packed” on the front 
of the touring-car to be brought back to their headquarters at the 
camp of .the Montgomery Land and Cattle Company. 

During the trip the auto passed through a considerable portion 
of the country which has never before been visited by a chauffeur. 
Near the town of Meeker a band of deer actually followed the car 
some distance, apparently astonished at the strange animal. While 
within easy range of the rifles carried by Mr. Price and his com- 
panions, no attempt was made to shoot them, as it was not con- 
sidered sportsmanlike. 

The arrival of the huntsmen at Meeker caused a sensation, as 
few in the town had ever seen such a vehicle, and it was the first 
to make its appearance within the limits. The local paper, in 


commenting upon the arrival, said: “ The first automobile to make 
its appearance in this valley arrived Tuesday evening, the dis- 
tance between Rifle and Meeker having been covered in three and 
one-half hours, including stops and one slight breakdown. Mr. 
W. W. Price and Dr. C. E. Smith were the passengers. The ma- 
chine was given a box-stall at Simp Harp’s livery, and ‘ Salty’ 
was on hand with a new fifty-foot rope and a pair of hobbles to 
secure the thing. All the horses in the barn talked it over that 
night, and concluded that when the roads were bad it would be 
the same old thing—double up and get up in the collar. It will 
not prove as destructive on the range as sheep.” 

Meeker is one of the principal cattle- markets of this sec- 
tion of the West, and cowboys are always riding about its 
streets. When the auto and its passengers came down the main 
street several of the “ boys” got out their lassoes and tried to put 
the rope around one of the wheels. After Mr. Price had “ put it 
up” at “Simp Harp’s,” a party of the range-riders entered the 
stable and went through the ceremony of branding it as a ‘ maver- 


ick.” The motor was the first of its kind to go through the Grand 
River Cafion, and for many miles passed over a “ highway ” which 
has been literally blasted out of solid rock by the State. The road 
is only wide enough to allow one vehicle to pass, and on either 
side the walls in some places reach a height of a thousand feet. 
Mr. Price states that for much of the way they passed over a solid 
bed of rock with not even an inch of earth for a top covering. 
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Returning Home with the Auto-load of Game. 
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Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 





is the Natural Food —the food whose each inte; agra! pes part has 
an exact counterpart in the human body— =_ 
builds the perfect me yk because it builds the SHREDDEI 
The perfect food to perfect man. SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BI CUIT is more porous than 
any other food—that means more digestible. 
It is quickly transformed into rich blood, firm flesh, hardy 
muscles and an active brain. Sold by all’ grocers. 
Send for ‘The Vital Question” (Cook Book, illustrated in 
colors) FREE, Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


























99 % of a Camera’s Value is in 
the Lens i 


One part only in a camera is responsible for the 
Quality of the picture. 

That’s the Lens. A poor lens cannot make a perfect 
picture, even by accident. 


The Goerz Lens 


is used by the leading photographers, amateur and pro- 
fessional, in every country. 

At your dealers or direct. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. 


C.P.GOERZ, Room 33, 52 E. Union Square, N.Y. 
































It is delicious, fruity and pure, with 
a forty-year record as first on the list 
of Dry Champagnes. No sparkling 
wine in use is its superior. 




















One taste convinces 


ORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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(Continued from page 441.) 


Of the remaining hundred million or so, 


under British rule, forty millions are Afri- 
cans, whether Kaffirs or negroes, and, po- 
litically, these also may be left out. Then 
there is an indeterminate fringe of some ten 
millions; then, and lastly, a residue of about 
fifty millions of white race, and these last 
alone count in the politics of the world. 
Seven or eight millions of these, being in 
Ireland or of Irish birth, are negatively 
electrified toward the empire, so: to speak, 
and against them we may count off some 
seven. or eight millions of Scotch birth or 
descent, leaving some thirty-five million Eng- 
lishmen. 

Here at last we have our British unit, 
for the purposes of prognostication. And 
we are instantly faced by one most signifi- 
cant and tremendous fact: that the rate of 
increase among these men of English race 
has been dwindling decade after decade, so 
that they are rapidly approaching the 
French standard, where births exactly equal 
deaths, and there is no increase in popula- 
tion at all. This is true not only in Eng- 
land, but also in Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa, and is, ethnically speaking, 
the most ominous and overshadowing fact 
in our whole inquiry. 

It points to the eclipse of a race-stock 
which has played a very large part in re- 
cent centuries, and by which the nineteenth 
century was practically dominated. The 
pure English race-stock is dwindling and 
dying out, and will be a constantly dimin- 
ishing factor in world politics throughout 
the twentieth century. And the great self- 
governing colonies like Canada and Aus- 
tralia are swiftly becoming sovereign states, 
rather than fractions of the empire; so 
that here all indications point the same 
way. 

In a hundred years the pure English 
race will be nothing like the world factor 
that it is to-day. Perhaps Mr. Stead is 
right in thinking that, long before that, 
the British Isles will be added to the In- 
sular Dependencies of the United States; in 
which case England will count about as 
much as Ohio and Illinois in the total coun- 
sels of the nations. 

We come now to Russia, at present third 
among the states of the world, with a pop- 
ulation of one hundred and thirty millions. 
Here the contrast to England is almost 
total. First of all, nearly all of these are 
of pure Slavonie race; and the rest are of 
transitional subraces, closely akin to the 
Russians, and villing to be absorbed in 
them. To-day Russia stands first among 
the white nations of the earth, with a 
population almost double that of her near- 
est competitor. More than this, and in 
striking contrast to the pure English race, 
Russia has the largest birth-rate in the 
world, being about fifty per thousand, as 
against something, like twenty-three for 
France and thirty-three for England. But 


the Russian death- rate is also abnormally - 


large, through causes which are being grad- 
ually eliminated by progress, such as_ bad 
food and unhealthy houses. So that Russia 


“takes between fifty and sixty years to 


double in population, the pure Slavonic ele- 
ment being the most robust, vital, and pro- 
lifie, and thus evidently destined to absorb 
and assimilate the whole mass. 

Now for our. significant fact: Within 
twenty-seven years, at the present rate of 
increase, we shall have two hundred mill- 
ions of Russians. Within eighty years, we 
shall have four hundred millions; and 
within the century we shall have a half- 
billion of Russions, of nearly pure Slavonic 
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blood. This becomes not a menace, but 
a promise, when we see that sympathy is the 
true key-note of the Slav, who is far more 
hopeful soil for the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount than in the self-assertive and 
dominating Teuton. 

Nor will this exhaust the Slavonic area. 
Draw a line from Riigen on the Baltic to 
Venice; nearly everything to the east of 
this line is ethnically Slav. Hence the dire 
apprehensions of the Prussian and Austrian 
Pan-Germans, who feel and fear the rising 
tide. Count von Biilow recently expressed 
the matter in a nutshell, by comparing the 
Slavs to rabbits, and the Teutons to hares, 
for their power of reproduction; beginning 
with equal numbers, you will have a hun- 
dred rabbits before you have a score of 
hares. So it is with Slav and Teuton. 
Therefore all eastern Europe, as well as 
most of Asia, may be added to the Slavonic 
area. 

We come now to the fourth of the great 
world powers, our .worshipful selves. It 
is evidently impossible to do the subject 
justice in a paragraph or two. We can only 
express with the utmost brevity a series 
of conclusions slowly and __ laboriously 
reached. 

We at present number some ninety mill- 
ions, less than seventy millions being of 
white or nearly white race; a large influx 
of the inhabitants of southern Europe be- 
ing amongst the nearly white, the olive 
races, like the Sicilians or Neapolitans. 

We speak of these seventy millions as 
Anglo-Saxons, using this as a synonym of 
English - speaking. But even’ England 
was never Anglo-Saxon in race. We 
all nominally speak “ English,” but some 
of it is very queer English, from the 
standpoint of Mayfair, where the court 
tongue of England is most uniformly 
spoken. . But Anglo-Saxon in race this coun- 
try is not. And here, as everywhere else in 
the English area, the pure English race has 
a dwindling birth-rate, and is rapidly ap- 
proximating the condition already reached 
by the French, where births just equal 
deaths. Mr. Roosevelt’s recent letter sug- 
gests some of the causes of this; in any 
case, they are no* occult. 

At the present moment there are prob- 
ably between twenty and twenty-five mill- 
ions of Irish in this country, and, as they 
are recruited from the most vigorous por- 
tion of the Irish race, their birth-rate is un- 
usually high, approaching the Russian 
standard. So that they will decidedly 
count in the larger world a century hence. 
We have also strong elements drawn from 
Germany, many of Slavonic race; and a 
large contingent from other Slavonic areas, 
like Austria and Poland; add to these our 
immigrants from the Latin countries, and 
it is evident that the American of a hun- 
dred years hence will be the quintessence, 
the final distillation, of all the European 
races. The Teutonic element, with its 
bullying proclivities, will be pretty well 
drilled out by that time; and the Celtic 
element will be greatly strengthened. We 
shall have a type more sympathetic, more 


psychic, very creative, and with a rich, 


promise of good for the- remainder of the 
world. 

The German Empire stands next, and is 
a strong and vital factor. It cannot ex- 
tend in Europe, yet extend it undoubtedly 
will. So we may logically apportion to it 
a population of a hundred and fifty mill- 
ions, largely represented in the temperate 
zone of South America. A subtemperate 
zone may belong to the Latin races; while 
we may look to see the red race reassert 
itself, and dominate tropical South Amer- 
ica, as well as most. of Central America. 
But doubtless the whole of the New World 
will be in touch, joined in a loose confed- 
eracy, with this country as a very influ- 
ential factor. 

These are the races which chiefly count, 
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and a century hence they will stand some- 
what thus: 

First, we shall have the Russian realm, 
with a population of not less than five hun- 
dred millions,—equal to a third of the whole 
human race at the present time. This pop- 
ulation will be of almost pure Slavonic 
blood, and the small extraneous elements in 
it. will be made up for by the strong kindred 
Slavonic element at present beyond the bor- 
ders of Russia. 

Second in numbers, we shall have the new 
American race, in extent about two hundred 
millions. The birth-rate in the United 
States tends to decrease, but the number of 


immigrants tends to increase; and this, of, 


course, means an increasing departure from 
the first race-type. All evidence points to 
the thought that, while Russia will without 
doubt tend to become Americanized, by the 
devolution of responsibility to ever-widening 
circles of the population, the opposite 
course will prevail in America,—a more col- 
lective consciousness growing up, and grad- 
ually approaching the Slavonic moral stand- 
ard, with its sympathetic general con- 
sciousness. Thus the two greatest world 
powers will ,approach each other, the one 
growing in individual responsibility, while 
the other increases in the power of sympa- 
thetic feeling. 

Next in order we shall probably have a 
hundred and fifty millions of pure Teutons, 
divided between central Europe and tem- 
perate South America, a race whom we 
should look on as the intellectual heirs of 
Goethe and Wagner, of Kant and Schopen- 
hauer, the masters of great realms of the 
noblest thought and art, and therefore a 
treasure-house of one of the great heritages 
of mankind. 

The English race is evidently destined to 
dwindle, as did the Spanish power which 
overshadowed the world three centuries ago. 
Even now, India is an element of sheer weak- 
ness, a mass of magnificent misery; while 
the great self-governing commonwealths of 
Canada and Australia are only nominally 
subject to England, and with every year 
will more and more become sovereign states. 
The destiny of Canada evidently is a part of 
the general destiny of the New World; and, 
as the English type in Canada, as elsewhere, 
is dying out, we may add the Dominion 
to the area of the new American race. The 
present American invasion of the North- 
west Territory shows how this will practi- 
cally come about. Australia may be ex- 
pected to remain more English in type. 

To apply this to the map of the world: 
Russia, foremost of the white powers, will 
extend down to the borders of China proper, 
covering a vast tract in central Asia equal 
to about two million square miles. Russia 
will extend her influence over Slavonic Aus- 
tria and the Balkan peninsula, down to the 
borders of Hellas, which: will also depend 
on the greatest power in the Eastern 
Church. 

The American states will doubtless reap, 
in a fuller and closer federation, that sow- 
ing of common interest and feeling which 
the Monroe Doctrine is bringing about, and 
which includes Canada just as much as it 
includes Venezuela. We may, therefore, con- 
fidently forecast a federation of the New 
World, with this country as preponderant 
member. In this federation, a great German 
state in South America will doubtless be in- 
cluded, and German political power will ab- 
sorb a part of western Austria, gaining a 
port on the. Adriatic, and stretching from 
the Baltie to the Mediterranean. 

Whether India is destined to continue its 
present relation to England, or whether its 
poverty and distress will become a burden 
on some other land, is a question mainly in- 
teresting to the millions of India, but of no 
weight in world polities. The strictly Eng- 
ish area may, therefore, be limited to Eng- 
land and Australia, with a joint population 
of under fifty millions. 
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